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HEATING HELPS 
For Draftsmen 


And Specifiers 


No, it is not a book of tables, 
measurements and ratings. Nor 
is it a bundle of boostful boast- 
ings about any system or any 
boilers, with claims of its being 
the best on earth—or off of it. 


In fact, it’s not even a dissertation 
on fire travels, flue openings and 


“sich like.” 


It’s simply a collection of man to 
man talks about heating in gen- 
eral, with a few in particular. 


The general ones are not so gen- 
eral as to be useless; nor are the 





particular ones so particular as to 
be biased. Frankly, it was made 
in the first place for the better 
understanding of the heating 
question by home owners. 


It is applicable to your case, be- 
cause it will just as surely help 
you to help them. 


By name the book is The Happy 
Solution. 


You are most welcome to a copy. 
As Simonds says about their 
saws, “It's a handy thing to have 
about the house.” 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all 


Principal Cities 


The American Architect, published weekly at 243 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
matter arma | 6th, 1909, at the Post Office at New Yo 
tion price in the 
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LAWN VIEW, HOUSE OF JAMES T. McMILLAN, DETROIT, MICH. 


The Relation Between the Architect and 
the Landscape Architect 


By Wititam PitKin, JR., Landscape Architect 


Illwstrated by photographs of landscape design by the author 


Part | 


HE value of establishing a co-operative re- 

lation with landscape architects is being 

recognized by architects very generally. 
\Vhile the landscape architect is considered a ne- 
cessity on certain projects, particularly domestic 
work, there is still some uncertainty regarding the 
manner in which he shall be retained, the type of 
undertaking on which his employment is justified, 
and the exact nature of his relation with the 
architect. 

Occasionally an architect, or more frequently a 
‘lient, will consider it wise to have the’ grounds 
developed one or two years before the house is 
designed ; another architect will consider such work 
unnecessary until the house is completed or near- 
ing completion; while a third will think it best 


that the architect and landscape architect collab- 
orate from the inception of the project. 

There are certain obvious objections to develop- 
ing the grounds prior to designing the house— 
namely, that the landscape architect cannot foresee, 
except in the most superficial manner, the new con- 
ditions to be created by the architectural develop- 
ments. His planting will have the advantage of 
one or two years’ growth—the usual argument for 
such a proceeding—but it is hardly to be expected 
that it will occupy the happiest position in relation 
to future buildings, or that the drives and gardens 
will relate properly to them. 

The frequent practice of bringing the landscape 
architect into the problem after the house is nearly 
completed is even more unsatisfactory, and it is 
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VIEW OF HOUSE AND GARDEN OF GEORGE B. 


MONTGOMERY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
exceedingly difficult to achieve an ideal ground 
plan in this manner. 

It is highly desirable that the main elements of 
the landscape architect's plan be conveniently ar- 
ranged, well related to each other, and pleasing in 
the general ensemble. This necessitates their bear- 
ing a proper relation to the floor plan of the house. 
If the floor plan is developed regardless of the 
landscape plan it is quite impossible to secure this 
relation on account 
of certain difficul- 
ties not foreseen by 
the architect. 

The location 
the house may de- 
feat the best drive 
arrangement, or 
the grade line may 
be too high or too 
low in relation to 
proposed 
and 
bins 





of 





terraces 
lawns. Coal 
may be con- 
veniently located in 
to the 
but the 
coal chutes may be 
on the living side 


reference 
boilers, 
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the efficient disposition of service features and the 
maximum utilization of lot area for recreation and 
beauty, so that a very slight difference in the loca- 
tion of the buildings may completely destroy the 
possibility of achieving a good ground plan. 

To avoid such mistakes and disappointments, it 
is desirable that the architect and landscape archi- 
tect collaborate freely from start to finish, both 
keeping their plans flexible till the final solution is 
achieved. This will 
afford each the op- 
portunity to pro- 
vide for all plan 
requirements, and 
to develop together 
a comprehensive 
scheme which will 
insure the best 
treatment. 

There are occa- 
where the 
landscape architect 
should control the 
selection of the 
architect, as on 
large park pro- 
jects, but in the 
case of develop- 
ments, where the 
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of the house where 
there no other 
need for a drive, 
and where other- 
wise a garden would have a perfect relation to 
living rooms and porches. 

The careful planning of city lots prior to the 
building of the house is even more essential than on 
larger properties, for the mistakes which are made 
from lack of a proper plan are magnified by the 
limitations of space, and are more difficult if not 
impossible, to correct. Generally there is only one 
house site and garage location which will permit 
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SKETCH PLAN 


FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
GEORGE B. MONTGOMERY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


architecture is the 
dominant note of 
the scheme, as in 
most domestic pro- 
jects, it is preferable to allow the architect to 
choose the landscape architect, or to at least pass 
upon his selection. 

This arrangement is justified by the necessity of 
having the landscape setting subservient to, and 
in harmony with the style and spirit of the archi- 
tectural design, and it is quite reasonable to expect 
architects to take this point of view. 


GROUNDS OF 


In such cases, however, it is generally desirable 
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to have the landscape architect make his agree- 
ment for services with the client, either direct or 
through the architect, and his compensation should 
be received from the client and not from the archi- 


AN EFFECT 
GEORGE 


OF LATTICE IN 
B. MONTGOMERY, 


GARDEN OF 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


tect. The reasons for this are obvious—namely, 
that the relation between architect and landscape 
architect is thus purely one of collaboration— 
both working together to the same end, but each 
free to suggest and criticise, and to bring to the 
solution of the problem the best efforts of indi- 
vidual genius, ability and experience. 

The selection of the landscape architect by the 
architect would necessarily imply that the former’s 
preliminary sketches for the ground plan will be 
submitted to the architect and thoroughly settled 
upon between them as to general design and im- 
portant details before they are presented to the 
client. The result will be a comprehensive scheme 
embodying the best ideas of both professional ad- 
visors, and carrying with it the weight of unified 


WALL TREATMENT IN GARDEN OF GEORGE B. 


MONTGOMERY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
approval, which will be an important factor in se- 
curing the client’s favorable consideration of its 
recommendations. 

Though it is not advisable, as stated, to undertake 
the landscape development prior to the making of 
house plans, it is often desirable, as well as entirely 
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practical, to start landscape construction work con- 
siderably before the building is started, provided the 
house plan has been developed with the ground plan 
at least to the point of finished sketches. This has 
worked out very satisfactorily many times with 
the result that when the house was completed it 
fitted into a landscape more or less fully established. 
An example of this kind is the country place of 
Mr. George P. Greenhalgh at Toledo, the plan of 
which will appear in the succeeding article. The 
ground scheme was worked out in co-operation 
with the architect, Mr. Alfred Hopkins, and the 
landscape work has been carried on for several 
years, though the only buildings erected to date 
are those included in the farm group. 

In contrast to this example is the method fre- 
quently followed of acquiring a comprehensive 
plan for the development of the property, and 
working it out from year to year as funds are 


DETAIL IN MONTGOMERY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GARDENS, 


available, or as the owner enjoys 
completion of one feature after 
method is equally satisfactory as 
the landscape plan, in conjunction with the house 
plans, solves the many problems in each which 
are inter-related, and provides for the eventual 
carrying out of a comprehensive scheme which 
will give the house the desired setting and develop 
the property to the best advantage. 

The property of Mr. George B. Montgomery at 
Buffalo was developed inthis manner in accord- 
ance with the general scheme shown in the sketch 
illustrated here, which was supplemented by com- 
plete working drawings and specifications for the 
owner to follow from year to year. As shown by 
the photographs which were taken three or four 
years after the house was built, the landscape 
treatment is gradually developing and has already 
made a good setting for the house, designed by 
Paul A. Mann, architect, in co-operation with 
whom the plans were worked out. 


undertaking the 
another. This 
the making of 
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HOUSE OF JAMES H. NEWBERRY, GROSSEPOINT, MICH. 
TROWBRIDGE & ACKERMAN, ARCHITECTS 
WILLIAM PITKIN, JR., LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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AT LEFT: A TROLLEY WAIT- 
ING STATION 


CLEMENT R. NEWKIRK, ARCHITECT 


PTTL LLL LLL 


BELOW: GARDEN VIEW ON 
PROPERTY OF J. J. GILBERT, 
LITTLIC: FALLS, N. ¥. 


WILLIAM PITKIN JR., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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The architect who recognizes the value to him, 
as well as to the client, of a landscape architect’s 
co-operation, will desire to know the approximate 
cost to the client of such services before he can 
feel justified in recommending his employment. 

The total expenditure on landscape work aver- 
ages so little in proportion to the cost of the build- 
ings that the landscape architect's compensation 
figured on a straight percentage basis will not con- 
siderably exceed the usual percentage charge of 
architects. 


AMERICAN 
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practical service to a clientele of architects de- 
sirous of securing technical assistance in the inter- 
ests of their clients and themselves. Such a con- 
ference will develop the conditions and require- 
ments of the problem, as well as the architectural 
program, and will let the landscape architect de- 
termine the magnitude of his work and enable him 
to make a definite proposition for his services. 
The supervision of construction work is gener- 
ally handled upon a percentage or per diem basis, 


depending upon the frequency of visits and the 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF A ONE HUNDRED FOOT LOT AT 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Most architects, as well as the majority of clients, 
prefer to have the landscape architect charge a 
lump sum for sketches, working drawings, speci- 
fications, estimates and visits of consultation in 
connection with their preparation, this sum to 
cover both time and expenses, including traveling 
expenses. 

Within the area in which the majority of his 
work is situated, a landscape architect should be 


willing to confer with an architect and his client, 


without putting either of them under any obliga- 
tion or at any expense, except possibly a very mod- 
erate charge to cover actual time and expenses. 
This method of procedure makes it possible to give 


PLANTING IS ONLY ONE YEAR OLD 


degree of responsibility over development oper- 


ations. Landscape architects are obliged to carry 
out much of this work through their own organi- 
zations, because of the difficulty of finding in many 
cities, contractors capable of doing good grading, 
planting and other work requiring executive 
ability, expert knowledge and good taste. 

Accurate estimates of cost should be made be- 
fore the work is started, and to a very considerable 
degree, a landscape architect’s reputation will be 
based upon his success in keeping within the cost 
limits thus established. 

The cost of developing large estates is, of course, 
only limited by the owner’s requirements, but once 
a program is definitely decided upon it is possible 
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to complete the work within the amount of the 
estimate made at that time. 

On smaller properties and particularly on city 
lots, where the securing of a good setting for the 
house and an interesting development of the plot 
is worth a great deal to both architect and owner, 
the cost of landscape work is surprisingly little. 
The possibilities are so limited by the restricted 
space and the buildings themselves occupy such 
a large proportion of the lot area that the expendi- 
ture is proportionately limited. The average city 


ideas as to planting design, and in order to perfect 
a co-operative relation such as outlined, the land- 
scape architect must appreciate the value of archi- 
tectural design in planting. He must realize that 
the horticultural interest of his material is de- 
cidedly of secondary importance, and that the pri- 
mary considerations are form and color. 

Form is the essential factor in the selection of 
the individual plant or tree, and in the arrange- 
ment of the mass planting. Planting about build- 
ings will depend for its success almost entirely 


GARDEN TERRACE, ESTATE OF WILLIAM E. BOCK, TOLEDO, O. 


lot can be attractively and harmoniously developed 
at a cost as low as 4 per cent of the cost of the 
house, and will seldom exceed 10 per cent, includ- 
ing labor, materials and the services of the land- 
scape architect. 

While landscape architecture covers many other 
phases of work important to them, architects look 
to landscape architects primarily for assistance in 
connection with planting, as they do not themselves 
have the requisite technical knowledge of planting 
materials. They do have, however, very definite 


upon form. It will recognize the need of a certain 
formality as compared with the purely naturalistic, 
and its composition will include material of archi- 
tectural outline, grouped to harmonize with the 
lines of walls, piers and columns and to accent 
decided vertical or horizontal lines of the building. 
[t will emphasize and reveal the excellencies of the 
architecture rather than bury them, and though 
composing well, will be softened by the character 
of its foliage and by the use of enough material 
of rounded form to blend it into the ground. 
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Color of foliage in planting material used about 


buildings is of greater importance than color ef 


flower. It affects the composition the year around 
while the flower lasts for only a short season, and it 
offers the finest medium for obtaining interesting 
The use of 
evergreens is almost essential not only for color 


contrasts of light, shade and texture. 


in winter, but for contrast with deciduous material 


in all seasons. No other material can give the 
architectural outline or the warmth and richness to 


a setting for a building. 


UPPER 


The consideration given the foliage of deciduous 
material must include not only the spring and 
summer color, but also the fall color, when won- 
derfully harmonious effects may be secured by 
proper combinations.of planting material in com- 
position with architectural materials. Fall and 
winter fruits of deciduous materials should also be 
very thoughtfully considered especially when used 
with evergreens. 

Color of flower in planting 
must necessarily be limited by the type of building 
and the color of its material, but it is safe to say 


about buildings 


AMERICAN 


TERRACE, HOUSE OF 
WILLIAM PITKIN, JR., LANDSCAPI 


ARCHITECT 


that except for certain high lights, the colors should 
be restrained and dependence placed upon good 
whites and some yellows, with pink and lilac used 
conservatively. Good green foliage should con- 
stitute the backbone of the planting, blue, green, or 
golden evergreens should be used with restraint, 
and variegated foliage should be entirely omitted. 

The use of good-sized planting material to ob- 
tain a quick result is entirely practical and costs 
It includes the planting of nur- 
stock larger than the average size, and the 


very little more. 
ser) 


W. E. BOCK, TOLEDO, O. 


ARCHITECT 


transplanting of native shrubs and large trees, 
which can be moved with complete success if prop- 
erly handled. 

The plans and photographs, illustrating this ar- 
ticle, show the result of a co-operative relation be- 
tween architect and landscape architect, in which 
they have considered the architectural and landscape 
requirements, and have developed a common plan 
embodying the best solution of their respective 
problems, and satisfying the demands of good de- 
sign, convenience and amenity. 

(To be continued) 
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An Indigenous Architecture 


By Georce W. Mauer, F, A. I. A. 


NE of the pronounced indications of the new 
era in our broad land is the inspiring change 
in sentiment towards the recognition of 

American effort. This new-born interest in native 
genius has vitalized the pent up energy of a great 
nation whether of the shop or manufactured ar- 
ticles or of the artistic or creative product. 

Prior to the great World War this present atti- 
tude of mind was quite the contrary. Indeed, it 
was thought by many that America had no ideals 
and it was not uncommon to hear, alas, from our 
own countrymen, that this country possessed but a 
feeble spirit in relation to things of an original or 
creative nature. There was also a distrust of our 
possessing a vital national life. 

It is, therefore, most refreshing to note that 
this negative attitude of this great and _ glor- 
democracy, greatest in all history, was 
totally wrong, and that the American people pos- 
sess a vitality and genius, a spirit and love of coun- 
try equal to the most endowed peoples, or nations 
of the earth. It is for this reason that I am en- 
couraged to present to those interested in the archi- 
tectural profession, why our common art should 
keep apace with this new era and endeavor to ex- 
press the true spirit and life that surrounds us. 

Our country has possessed writers and prophets, 
if you please, like Theodore Roosevelt, who have 
told us in unmistakable language truths that are 
fundamental, principles that we must recognize. 
Mr. Roosevelt has stated that America should pos- 
sess an art and architecture indigenous to this great 
country, that it must express our ideals and that it 
is the responsibility of the architects to foster this 
movement. I refer particularly to the paper pre- 
pared by him and read at Minneapolis in the year 
1916 before the National Convention of the Ameri- 
Institute of Architects. This strong and 
wholesome address was well received by the archi- 
tects at the time but unfortunately has brought forth 


i0us 


can 


little or no constructive action, excepting in a small 
degree and from the Middle West part of this 
country. To-day, the advice so generously given, 
seems forgotten and is dormant so far as any tan- 
gible national result can be sensed. Indeed, when 
at this moment the very air we breathe seems to 
permeate and vibrate with American destiny, with 
America’s leadership in world affairs, the progress 


Reprinted from the 


Architects. 


Vonthly Bulletin of the Illinois Society of 


of architectural thought has not risen to the occa- 
sion, or has not in audible or articulate tones made 
public its aspiration to become a part of this great 
movement. 

We are familiar with the examples of recent 
work which have been published in current archi- 
tectural publications. This is the crux of the situa- 
tion I refer to, and an indication of the state of 
mind of our profession. I feel I am right in stat- 
ing that the buildings illustrated are most conser- 
vative. It would seem that the architects are mak- 
ing a fetish of precedent—content to add replica 
upon replica, indicating a sterility in creative or 
imaginative ability. This seems particularly true of 
our government or general public work, where the 
architect seems to vie respectively with the others in 
an endeavor to out-Greek the Greek or the Italian, 
Irench or English schools in the buildings that are 
either proposed or executed. I could mention these 
specific buildings to illustrate the thought I have in 
mind, but it is hardly necessary to do so since 
these edifices are known and accepted as set ex- 
amples of precedent following respective schools of 
architecture. 

It is obvious that no architect should attempt to 
design original or creative themes unless he is well 


grounded in the spirit and history of the art of the 


great past. This preparation, however, should be a 
stepping stone to original effort, not a short cut 
toward standardization of forms for expediency 
and accommodation. It is not enough that the 
public work referred to be well composed and ad- 
heres to certain examples of good precedent. Our 
perspective has been all sufficient, and a public build- 
ing to-day fails of its purpose if it is a plagiarized 
effort. 

A country like America demands a vital art 
created from its own environments, its own people, 
an art that will suggest a democracy and reflect the 
aspirations and character of the nation. These 
public buildings that are being erected, from the 
very nature of their designs, cannot suggest the 
wonderful flora and animal life of America. Na- 
ture is abundant throughout this broad land, our 
flowers are varied and beautiful beyond compare, 
suggesting color and opportunity for decoration: 
shrubbery and vegetation meet the eye on all sides. 
Here is an inspiration worthy to consider by the 
artist—also our native birds and wild animals that 
inhabit our wonderful fields and forests. These 
incentives should be taken full advantage of so that 
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he who observes and is of sympathetic mind and 
heart, may profit thereby in his creative work— 
aiming to express America, the land of opportunity 
and of bounty. 

The Illinois Society of Architects has asked me 
to write a series of short articles to be published 
in the Illinois Society Bulletin, suggesting certain 
ideas and impressions touching upon this subject. 
I shall aim to do this from the viewpoint of the 
Middle West. I hope I have a purpose to perform, 
perhaps in the inaugurating of a school of archi- 
tecture in the midst of this country where the 
enthusiasm of the young men shall not be quenched 
and where full opportunity be given to encourage 
them to express in their work the ideals of America 
and the spirit of a democracy. 


AmericanImpressionsof Buenos Aires 


Mr. James H. Collins, an American traveling in 
Suenos Aires, has recorded his impressions of that 
old town for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. He 
states in part: 

When the Spaniards established cities throughout 
the region that is now Latin America they built 
in the Spanish style, with thick walls, fifteen-foot 


ceilings and narrow streets. Thick walls shut out 
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the heat, high ceilings give circulation of air and 
narrow streets shield people from the tropical sun. 
The Spaniard also built his house around a patio, 
or central courtyard, which was his flower garden 
and his front lawn. 

For most of the Latin-American countries this 
was quite right, but not for Buenos Aires, which has 
a temperate climate. And Buenos Aires is paying 
heavily for this imposition of an unsuitable archi- 
tectural scheme. It is paying millions of pesos to 
cut avenues through the narrow streets of its old 
Spanish town, and also paying in other ways not 
so obvious. 

Mr. Collins believes Buenos Aires would welcome 
American types of buildings. The shortage of both 
dwelling houses and office structures, together with 
the climatic conditions noted above, both serve to 
commend tall buildings, with lower ceilings and 
thinner walls than have been erected in the past. 
There would seem to be further opportunity for 
American architects and builders in another direc- 
tion, for the problem of housing the working class- 
es and by means of suitable homes promoting their 
well-being appears not to have been given the care- 
ful consideration to which it is entitled in Buenos 
Aires. 
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HE trouble with Yokohama is that it stopped 

expanding just at the time it began to grow, 

states a correspondent of the Seattle Times. 
The result is that refugees from Russia, fleeing 
before the blessings of Bolshevism, have telescoped 
at this point with refugees from the United States, 
fleeing before the blessings of prohibition, in a 
welter of seething, cursing, shelter-hunting hu- 
manity that is all fussed up and no place to stay. 
Otherwise, Yokohama, the gateway to the Orient, 
picturesque, unique and one of the most livable 
spots in the Far East, is all right, barring the odors, 
the roads, the transportation and other drawbacks 
over which this part of the world seems to have no 
control. 

If you are indifferent to food and have a taste 

for scenery- including a fine view of the sacred 
mountain—if you can doze as comfortably at the 
side of a lotus pond as by the fireside at home, you 
will like Yokohama. But unless you are prepared 
to live in the open, on fresh air and vistas, or pay 
prices, at extremely second-rate hotels, tarry where 
you are. 
"As for houses, they are more to be desired and 
more difficult of realization than a high seat in 
heaven. Only through long travail or murder are 
they achieved. But, as a forlorn home-seeker re- 
marked while observing the quaint pageantry of a 
passing Buddhist funeral procession, “They are 
always having funerals here, but it doesn’t do any 
good. Nobody with a house ever dies.” 

The house shortage is not confined to Yokohama, 
but exists also in Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki 
and indeed throughout the empire. A_ building 
campaign backed by the government is endeavoring 
to meet the urgent needs of the Japanese, but the 
foreigner must look out for himself. 

Old residents blame the house shortage and ex- 
cessively high rents—houses bringing from five to 
ten times the rental asked a few years ago—on the 
influx of Russians, who have flocked here in large 
numbers, boosting the cost of living, servant’s hire, 
and all imported commodities. Again rumor says 
these Russians are of that class which profited most 
by the Bolshevist revolution, who have come hither 
with alacrity to spend ill-gotten gains. 

To the sorely pressed follower in the wake of 
trade expansion it is a crumb of comfort to learn 
that profiteering landlords, who eagerly rented to 
Russians at top prices a year or so ago, are now 


Japan’s Housing Troubles Amusingly Recounted by a Visitor 


Difficulties Presented in Providing Necessary Types of Houses 
For the Native and the Foreigner 


reaping their just reward, as Russian tenants, who 
agreed to any rental and paid several months in 
advance, have paid nothing since and are intrench- 
ing themselves behind the Japanese law, which for- 
bids turning out a tenant unless a dwelling is pro- 
vided for him. They neither pay nor move, but 
await with calmness legal procedure that is sure to 
extend over months, during which time anything 
may turn up, even a passport to America. 

There are two distinct varieties of houses—Jap- 
anese and European or foreign style. The former, 
unsubstantially built, with its paper “shojies” and 
screens, with no means of heating save a “habachi” 
(charcoal brazier), is a cunning doll’s house to look 
at and a delightful abode in summer, but a thing 
of draughts and chills in the rainy season—Novem- 
ber to April—that sends shivers through a foreign- 
er just to look at. 

Foreign style houses are limited in number, the 
greater portion being in this city, which boasts a 
large foreign settlement. Practically no new dwell- 
ings have been built since before the war. The 
government seizure of German owned property— 
which constituted one-seventh of the foreign hold- 
ings here—has contributed to the acute congestion. 
When a German owned house was vacated no new 
tenant was accepted and many houses fell into dis- 
repair. A foreigner cannot own land in Japan but 
can hold it in what is called “Perpetual Lease” un- 
der the 999 year provision. 

The Japanese are making every effort to regain 
control of these foreign owned land tenures, which 
have become very valuable through improvements 
placed on them. Once a lease of this kind passes 
into the hands of a Japanese it cannot be resold to 
a foreigner. The government has prohibited the 
selling of German owned property to any but a 
Japanese subject. 

A foreign agency, not a house renting agency, 
in Yokohama shows a list of twenty-seven Ameri- 
can families that have applied within one week’s 
time for housing facilities to this source alone. The 
manager attributes the house scarcity not only to 
Russian pressure but to the increasing number of 
\merican firms that are sending representatives 
to Japan. It may be well for these representatives 
to know, when accepting contracts, that the cost 
of living has advanced more in Japan than in the 
United States and that houses here are engaged 
months in advance and bring rentals that keep pace 
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with the profiteering rates levied upon a helpless 
public by the land pirates “at home.” 

And those thirsty souls, who look with eyes of 
envy upon the oasis of the Far East and figure 
feverishly the cost of transportation, should remem- 
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ber that others have had the same inspiration. It 
is true the bars are open but the accommodations 
are limited. The newcomer will find that rents 
run from 150 to 500 yen ($75 to $250)—-when there 
is anything to be rented. 





Construction Legislation in Congress 


Every prospect gives credence to the belief held 
by United States Treasury officials that 1920 will be 
a big business year for construction legislation in 
Congress, writes a Washington correspondent. For 
the first time since 1913 the national law makers 
will be asked to pass an omnibus building act. Pres- 
ent estimates indicate that the appropriations to be 
carried in this proposed statute will embrace any 
sum from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

Until Congress does act in some way to pay for 
the building of post-offices and other Federal struc- 
tures, the office of the supervising architect in the 
Treasury Department will have comparatively lit- 
tle in the way of contracts to offer the construction 
and building material firms of the country. The 
bill passed in 1913 gave the supervising architect 
about $30,000,000 for the erection of those Federal 
jobs which members of Congress would succeed in 
getting for the folks back home. Whatever opera- 
tions have gone forward have been under this law, 
but 1920 finds the Treasury Department face to 
face with that amount exhausted and something 
like 25 sites for public buildings authorized but yet 
unpurchased because of the lack of money. Repre- 
sentative John Wesley Langley of Kentucky, Re- 
publican, is chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds in the House of Represen- 
tatives. He plans to take up the needs of the Gov- 
ernment in construction lines in the very early 
future. 

The effect of the passage of bills providing for a 
large construction program on the part of the Gov- 
ernment would undoubtedly be toward the stabiliz- 
ing of industry. 

That contractors are not bidding widely on those 
jobs which the supervising architect is awarding 
now is very apparent to the Treasury Department. 
Unsettled conditions in labor and the higher prices 
on materials are regarded as reasons for the scar- 
city of bids and their big figures, the latter circum- 
stance making the closing of the contracts by the 
Government an impossibility in some instances. 

The rise in prices everywhere and in every line 
has been the determining factor in the unbought 
sites still to be acquired by the Government from 
the 1913 bill. Real estate values jumped so rapidly 
that the money set aside for them by congressional 


action could not make purchases, and there was 
nothing to do but to wait until more money was 
forthcoming to make up the difference. 

In addition to the regular civilian needs of ex- 
panding the Federal buildings, the Public Health 
Service, which is also a part of the Treasury De- 
partment, has sent a memorandum to Congress ask- 
ing for $85,000,000 to enlarge its hospital facilities 
to take care of the men injured from the war who 
will need to be hospitalized for the remainder of 
their lives. While the construction to be done, if 
this bill is passed, will be of a special nature, such 
as hospitals and buildings of that type, the contracts 
necessary to put the plan into execution will be 
among the largest bits of Federal business in the 
reconstruction period. The Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, the Hospital Division of the Public 
Health Service and the Federal Board of Vocation- 
al Iducation, an independent body which reports 
directly to Congress, compose the three factors 
directly connected with the proposal to erect $100,- 
000,000 worth of hospitals. Administration of the 
bill once it is passed will fall upon Dr. W. G. 
Stimpson, chief of the Hospital Division of the 
Public Health Service, which is now running about 
48 hospitals with 8000 beds throughout the country. 
This is an increase of more than 50 per cent over 
the pre-war hospital facilities. 

Congress has already authorized the Treasury 
Department to provide hospital and sanatorium 
care for a number of persons, inclusive of the fol- 
lowing: Discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, Army and Navy nurses (male 
and female), patients of War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau, merchant marine on boats 
of the Mississippi River Commission, officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Coast Guard, of- 
ficers and employees of the Public Health Service, 
certain keepers and assistant keepers of the United 
States Lighthouse Service, seamen of the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army, officers ana en- 
listed men of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, civilian employees entitled to treatment un- 
der the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act, and employees on Army transports not officers 
or enlisted men of the army. now entitled by law 
to treatment by the Public Health Service. 


seamen, seamen 
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Progress in American Industria] Art 


URIOSITIES of art education in this country 

have induced a mental attitude on the part 
of the layman that art was something to be ac- 
quired by the rich at much cost and kept behind 
glass cases. That art might have any conspicuous 
connection with the living of one’s daily life was 
an idea toward which the public, oppressed by the 
high cost of so-called actual necessities, was not 
receptive. The fact that the development of good 
taste in the part of the consumer would compel a 
better product on the part of the manufacturer, and 
conversely, that the better product would also react 
favorably on the public taste, was a possibility to- 
ward the realization of which the general public 
was indifferent. 

There is, however, something about beauty that 
enables it to get a message across, and when of- 
ficially labelled and viewed by the general public, 
it creates a wholesome craving for the possession 
of similar works. 

It is therefore entirely reasonable that manufac- 
turers, alert to the lure of the dollar, should incor- 
porate the element of beauty in the making of their 
While this attitude on the part of the manu- 
facturers may be due to the normal twentieth cen- 
tury desire to stimulate a bank balance, it is obvious- 
ly true that the results of our daily environment are 
in no wise diminished by whatever cause moti- 
vates them. 


wares. 


HE manufacturer may be solely concerned 

with the greater income he may acquire with 
the aid of art in his perfectly utilitarian product. 
But inevitably that product when employed for 
the purposes for which it was designed, will dis- 
seminate its influence for good and justify its ex- 
istence. 

The important thing is more insistently to spread 
the gospel of art as applied to our daily surround- 
ings. Furniture, rugs, pottery, textiles, silver and 
metal work, wood products: these things and many 


others with which the layman is constantly in con- 
tact, must yield that interest which alone makes 
life worth living. 

Perhaps the most important influence working 
toward this end is the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. There is at present in progress 
an exhibition of America Industrial Art which 
very ably demonstrates the practical or trade value 
of an art museum, and which gives evidence of 
the educational use made of museum objects for 
the improvement of present-day design in industrial 
arts. Here objects and designs have been assem- 
bled, which, though made for purely commercial 
purposes, yet owe their conception or method of 
execution to the study of museum originals. Ex- 
amples have been chosen in varied types of ma- 
terial, form, color, texture and technique generally, 
in widely separated lines of production, yet all 
destined for the open market and all showing that 
museum study is eminently worth while, 
to its purely financial or business aspect. 

Only encouragement is needed to impress the 
public with the importance of its environment, and 
of industrial art as affecting it. The museum is ex- 
actly on the right track; the movies are trying to 
do their part. It remains for the schools, the li- 
braries, the public authorities, all to co-operate with 
the manufacturers, to teach them what is good, 
and teach the layman that it makes a difference, 


even as 


To Insure a Better Americanism 


HERE is constantly being brought to atten- 

tion the many avenues along which every 
branch of our national life is moving toward a 
better and more rapid Americanism. 

The National Security League has announced 
that leading educators throughout the country are 
to be formed into committees to adopt a program 
of a plan for a nation wide movement. It will be 
endeavored to make it necessary that specific knowl- 
edge of the American form of government shall 
be a requirement for a college or university degree. 
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This program, which is divided into two parts, is 
as follows: 

“Study and discussion of the principles and spirit 
of the American constitution and government 
through the college and university forums and de- 
bating societies. 

“Advocacy of a required course on the constitu- 
tion and the American form of government in all 
colleges and universities. 

“The latter aim will be developed on the basis 
of the required new course on American govern- 
ment just added to the curriculum of the College 
of the City of New York.” 


iy a letter received from a correspondent in the 
Middle West there is given the outline of 
a proposed plan to teach a better Americanism 
which is interesting in view of the fact that it is 
proposed to inculcate the highest ideals of good 
citizenship through the influence of and 
purely American architectural surroundings. 

\ large theological seminary under the control of 
a sect whose priesthood is largely foreign, pro- 
poses to acquire a tract of land on which to erect 
These 


good 


its seminary and the dependent buildings. 
buildings will be entirely in our early Colonial 
style and largely replicas of buildings which have 
emphatic historic interest. The idea is one that 
should have the strongest encouragement. It not 
only perpetuates a style that is strongly American 
in its suggestiveness, but it will also imbue a vener- 
ation for our historical traditons and result in the 
development of better ideas of citizenship. 


The ‘‘Americanization’’ Boom 


making a 


HE Senate, by a vote of 36 to 14 

total vote of fifty out of a possible ninety- 
six—has passed a bill appropriating $6,500,000 for 
teaching aliens a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and American institutions—the immediate 
purpose being to combat “red” influence. Senators 
know, and the public should understand, that this 
is merely an initial appropriation, certain to result 
ina permanent addition to the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. With $6,500,000 an organiza- 
tion can be created which an earthquake could not 
break loose from the Treasury. It will be riveted 
tight. 
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In discussing the subject, therefore, it is essen- 
tial to consider it as a fixed determination of the 
Federal Government to take up actual instruction, 
which has hitherto been considered as a strictly 
state function. Senators who voted against the 
appropriation are said to have done so on the 
ground that education is not a Federal function. 

It is quite possible that no one in the Senate 
has had any such personal contact with this subject 
as to enable him to judge whether teaching the 
English language to adult aliens will have any in- 
fluence in “.Americanizing” them. It does not seem 
to have occurred to any Senator that the method 
may equip the bright to proselyte more effectively 
among Americans, of whom some are quite suscep- 
tible. As for the average alien adult, there is no 
reason to suppose that any facility which he may 
acquire at night schools in reading or speaking Eng- 
lish will lead to the habitual use of that language 
or, if he can read his native language, to stop read- 
ing the papers in that language printed in this 
country, many of which are anarchist. As for the 
children, they learn English in the schools. 


Means of Americanization 


HE alien problem is a multitude of local prob- 

lems in whose proper solution the States and 
the Nation are vitally interested and to which each 
might profitably contribute, if it were known how 
wisely to spend the money. There is in the coun- 
try a rather large number of those who have been 
in actual contact with groups of foreigners in work 
of that kind, and if they could be assembled and all 
others excluded something useful might come of it. 
“Americanization” is just now a fad in special 
charge of public officials, universities and others, 
few of whom can speak even a word of any lan- 
guage of those whom they propose to American- 
ize, and, therefore, can have no knowledge of the 
feeling and trend of thought upon which building 
must begin. The present agitation is serving to 
bring home to the people the importance of the sub- 
ject, and to that extent is useful. 

Americanism cannot be “taught” in English or 
any other language. It must be subsconsciously 
absorbed by contact. The problem is how to se- 
cure the contact when aliens are settled in colonies. 
With that solved the rest is easy. 





Criticism and Comment 


The Editors, Tut AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

The writer has read the article entitled “The 
Architectural Engineer,” by Mr. Yardley, with 
much interest, and has nothing but praise for his 
magnificent presentation of the subject. We, as 
you know, have always contended that engineering 
is the handmaid of architecture. In other words, 
the two are inseparable. As one definition of archi- 
tecture states it, “Architecture is the Art of Orna- 
mental and Ornamented Construction.” 

It is the lack of appreciation of this fundamental 
of architecture that has caused the insipid and dry 
copies of previous examples of architecture, in 
which attempts have been made to simulate designs 
wholly out of harmony with the materials used in 
the construction of the building. The writer has 
always insisted that architecture can not be con- 
sidered as pure art, as it combines three basic prin- 
ciples in about equal relations, namely, aesthetic, 
technical and phonetic, or the power to tell a story. 

Mr. Ferguson in his “History of Architecture” 
has stated this proposition very clearly. The pos- 
sibility of an individual architect himself being able 
to meet the demands modern construction has im- 
posed upon him is far removed, and the engineering 
student mentioned in the first paragraph of Mr. 
Yardley’s paper has, to the mind of the writer, 
sensed the situation properly. 

We, in our experience, do not find it is possible 
to secure any one individual measuring up to what 
Mr. Yardley claims the architectural engineer 
should be. We have an organization of over 130 
individuals, embracing the highest specialists down 
to the lowliest office boys, and after many years of 
striving to secure an architectural engineer, such as 
Mr. Yardley has described, we were obliged to give 
up the search, and so organize our staff that in- 
stead of one co-ordinating individual, who was suffi- 
ciently expert in all branches to make the final de- 
cisions in problems involving the highest engineer- 
ing skill, we have specialists in each line under a 
co-ordinating executive who is also a technical man 
and might be likened to the chairman of the board 
of directors of a large corporation. By means of 
daily conferences at a fixed time, including the 
heads of the architectural, engineering and supervis- 
ing departments, which, of course, embrace specifi- 
cation writing and the other branches, we are able 
not only to solve new problems but to keep in close 
touch with the work in the field which ‘is just as 
important as the creation of new designs. Of 
course we have special conferences when necessary. 


In other words, the standard Mr. Yardley has 
set for the architectural engineer is far too high 
and difficult, to expect to find a sufficient number of 
men to fill the amount of positions available. A 
man of the attainments suggested should be a mem- 
ber of a large architectural firm or engaged in pri- 
vate practice. 

It is the architects themselves who have failed to 
measure up to the requirements that modern con- 
struction has demanded, and the cure is not to have 
them supplanted but to make the future architect 
what he was centuries ago, the chief builder. It 
is very refreshing to look back to the time of 
Michael Angelo and compare his unique position 
with that of our prominent architects of to-day. 
We all know that Angelo was not only a genius in 
painting, but was likewise one in sculpture, archi- 
tecture, engineering both civil and military, a poet 
and a musician. Can one imagine Michael Angelo 
being employed as an architectural engineer in some 
big organization? Such a type is too big to be in 
anyone's employ. He would be, as we term it, a 
captain of industry. 

The writer does not wish to disparage the efforts 
of those who have attainments such as Mr. Yardley 
described to secure positions as architectural engi- 
neers, but wishes to bring out the fact that a modern 
architect’s organization gets so large that it grows 
beyond the ability of any one man, 

EmiLe G. Perrot, 
Ballinger & Perrot. 
Philadelphia. 


The Editors, Tut AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

The subject of Architectural Engineering is too 
big to be dismissed offhand. JT do not think there 
is any such thing as an architectural engineer. 
There are architects and engineers. The one in- 
cludes the other, and to try and separate them is 
to accentuate the very troubles which, to my mind, 
led to the disastrous condition during the war. 
The sooner we refuse to admit that an architect 
is an architect unless he knows all that an engi- 
neer knows and then some, the sooner we will have 
our heritage in the work going. I claim that a 
properly trained architect can do better engineering 
than the best engineer in the world because he has 
not only the so-called engineering but also the archi- 
tectural point of view. I claim, also, that an archi- 
tect by training is better able to handle the engi- 
neering problems as such than any engineer because 
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he combines the business training, the large point of 
view, the consideration for design and the apprecia- 
tion of what constitutes good construction. So far 
I never have found these combined in an engineer, 
and have often found them combined in an archi- 
tect. So I feel that THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT as 
representing our profession cannot too strongly 
insist that there is no such thing as an architectural 
engineer, that the attempt to create such a class has 
resulted first in a hybrid who can be trusted with 
neither one side nor the other. Next. it has meant 
that the public has utterly failed to appreciate the 
real, practical, business possibilities of our pro- 
fession. C. W. BLACKALL. 
Boston. 


The Editors, Tuk AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Commenting on Mr. Yardley’s article on “The 
Architectural Engineer,” which appeared in THe 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT of Jan 7, it covers the sub- 
ject admirably. In my experience as an architec- 
tural engineer I have been confronted with exactly 
the problems mentioned by Mr. Yardley, and in ad- 
dition I have also been called upon to take charge 
of estimating and superintendence. The experience 
of the firm of which I am now a member has given 
us some very definite ideas as to how engineering 
work can best be handled, and as to the exact duties 
of the architectural engineer. 

The first method tried for handling engineering 
work was to have it done by outside firms, but this 
proved to be very unsatisfactory, especially on 
complicated work. In making the plans, co-ordina- 
tion of the various parts of the work was almost 
impossible. The architectural designer, the struc- 
tural engineer, the mechanical engineer, and the 
electrical engineer tried to work together, but none 
of them had sufficient conception of the work of the 
others to be able to work intelligently toward a 
common end. In the end each was compelled to 
revise his design several times, and to make sacri- 
fices in either appearance, economy, or efficiency, 
in order that his work might fit in with the work 
of the others. In the actual construction many dis- 
crepancies were discovered which almost always 


caused alterations, with additional work, and addi- 
tional expense to the owner. 

On account of these unfortunate experiences it 
was decided to establish an engineering depart- 
ment as a part of our organization. Although our 
work is not of sufficient amount to justify an organi- 
zation containing specialists in every known branch 
of engineering, we have gotten satisfactory results 
with an organization which can handle the ordi- 
nary problems. We are convinced that an engi- 
neer who is well grounded in the fundamentals of 
the various branches of engineering can produce 
the necessary co-ordination of the various parts of 
the work, even though he does have to call in spe- 
cialists to work out the details of unusual prob- 
lems. 

An estimating or cost department is included in 
our engineering department because the question of 
costs is a very essential factor in all engineering de- 
sign. For example, economy in a structural design 
can only be effected by a careful study of the costs 
of the different designs possible under any given 
set of conditions. Again in the selection of a heat- 
ing and ventilating system, the cost is usually one of 
the determining factors, but not in the same way. 
In this case it is not a question of which system 
is the cheapest, but which will give the best results 
for an expenditure consistent with the project in 
question. Inasmuch as all engineering problems 
involve an intimate knowledge of costs the logical 
thing to do was to establish an estimating depart- 
ment. It not only furnishes the necessary data 
for engineering designs, but also makes complete 
estimates of proposed work. 

Superintendence is included in our engineering 
department for the reason that most of the diff- 
culties encountered in construction are purely ques- 
tions of engineering. Occasionally, decisions involv- 
ing architectural design will be referred to the en- 
gineer, as head of the superintendence department, 
but he must have sufficient knowledge of architec- 
ture to know when to call upon the architectural 
designer for gdvice and assistance. 

Lynn O. Knowtton, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
3ass, Knowlton & Graham. 


Indianapolis. 
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Housing Corporation Replies to Senatorial 
Criticism 


OLLOWING the results of the recent investi- 

gation by the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, dated December 16, the 
United States Housing Corporation before its dis- 
solution gave a reply which makes interesting 
reading. It is as follows: 

“The United States Housing Corporation in a 
recent report of the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds is severely criticized for 
the policy of constructing a fairly permanent type 
of attractive, modern house. The committee calls 
attention to the fact that certain types of small 
‘ready-cut houses’ had been constructed for about 
$2,000. The report of the committee states: “We 
do not pretend to be experts in industrial housing.’ 
Housing did not call for better housing, or even 
just as good housing, but merely called for housing 
that would be sufficient. True, they must last dur- 
ing the war; but this was also required of canton- 
ments. No one in the army complained of the 
lack of tile bathrooms, or in the navy of the lack of 
individual sleeping compartments, on the theory 
that the war might be long. 

“The question raised is a fundamental one; it is 


of special interest to-day on account of the housing 
shortage, which has compelled attention to the sub- 
ject of economical housing throughout the coun- 


try. During the war period houses were built by 
several agencies of the Government. Besides the 
six thousand houses built by the United States 
Housing Corporation, houses were built by the 
Housing Corporation of the Shipping Board and 
by the Ordnance Department. All of the houses 
built by these agencies for industrial war workers 
were of a permanent construction and modern type, 
excepting certain smaller, cheaper and temporary 
types of frame housing and barracks which were 
built for locations remote from cities and which 
would obviously be of service only until activities 
terminated with the ending of the war. 

“England went into the construction of war hous- 
ing to an extent many times greater than did this 
country. The type of housing which the English 
Government built was of even a more permanent 
type than the houses built here. Several private 
housing corporations, notably the Bridgeport Hous- 
ing Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., just prior to 
the time when this country entered the war built 
for the industrial workers of their crowded city a 
number of houses and apartments similar to those 
later on erecied in Bridgeport by the United States 


Housing Corporation. All this permanent type 
of housing is subject to the severe criticism and 
sarcasm of the Senate committee’s report. 

“The question now arises: ‘Was the policy of the 
Housing Corporation, and incidentally the policy 
of the Emergency Fleet Housing Corporation, in 
the construction of modern, permanent housing 
wrong, and should these houses have been short- 
lived, temporary shacks or barracks to serve only 
the war emergency?’ That question was carefully 
considered. The war loss to the Government in 
dollars and cents will probably be about the same 
in the case of the permanent and temporary hous- 
ing. In the case of the permanent housing, there 
is a material salvage loss by virtue of having to 
sell a large number of houses in a very short time 
and at a material increase over previous housing 
The temporary housing has less salvage 
value, but this loss is met in part by the lesser 
first cost of construction. But, granted that the 
financial loss to the Government is just as great 
with the salvage of the permanent house as it is 
with the temporary house, the Government has se- 
cured without extra expense the incidental sal- 
vage of having created a decent American home. 
Of all assets which the country has to-day, none is 
greater, none is needed more, than good housing, 
and the individual ownership of homes, which 
create loyal and useful citizenship. There was 
nothing to warrant the United States Housing Cor- 
poration to a procedure of filling up some of the 
best towns in the United States with a lot of cheap 
hovels which would have degenerated into slums and 
which would have been a disgrace to many cities 
now provided with decent Gevernment housing. 

“Industrial housing built by the United States 
Housing Corporation and by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was not designed nor intended for tne 
alien or the common laborer. It was designed for 
the skilled mechanic, for the average American. 
The type of the house built was the type demanded 
and ready to be paid for by this skilled worker. 
He is doing it. All of the first-class houses built 
by the Housing Corporation were filled up as fast 
as they were constructed, and they have been bring- 
ing an income to the Government at the rate of 
over two million dollars per annum. The last 
houses in demand by the tenants or by the pro- 
spective house owners have been the cheap, tem- 
porary houses recommended in the Senate commit- 
tee’s report.” 


costs. 
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Peking, the Violet City 


Che Impression of Color as Presented by the Varying Aspects and Lighting 


of a Great City, Interestingly Set Forth 


NE does not usually think of a city as a color 

or even in connection with color, writes Arts 

and Decoration. \WVe speak of it as being 
clear or otherwise; as being sunny, cloudy or foggy, 
but with the exception of the fogs of London and 
the brilliant skies of New York, who but a few 
remember the lovely opalescent mist that en- 
shrouds Paris half the year, or the flaming reflec- 
tions of Venice. 

It has remained for Will Thompson in the Sep- 
tember, 1919, issue of Asia Magazine to tell Oc- 
cidentials of the exquisite hues of old Peking in 
paragraphs so charming as to make them inter- 
esting to everyone who has not seen this capital of 
ancient civilization. Mr. Thompson says in part: 

“Late afternoon; on the wall of the Imperial 
City. Had I been asked to write an essay on the 
apotheosis of Peking, I assuredly would have writ- 
ten this one. Dreams of a golden dusk spent in 
the old garden of Prince Ching, last and greatest 
of the ultra-Manchus, have left their indelible im- 
press deep in my inner consciousness. From such 
a place, at such a time, in company with such a 
personage, should an apotheosis be written. Alas, 
unhappily for me, it has not been done; and this 
remissness in my duties can never, | fear, be rem- 
Past closed palaces and blood-colored walls 
of crumbling temples, accosted and dazzled by the 
late October sunshine, streaked as with fingers 
winy-red, I have come on a mission through the 
labyrinthine streets of the Imperial Cuty. The 
chrysanthemums were blooming in the old garden 
of Prince Ching; and my eyes were fairly dazzled 
by the light on the tiles of the ancient palace. On 
my way back I shall purchase a bouquet of the 
aromatic beauties to adorn the large vase of 
cloisonné on the inlay table in my ancestral hall. 
Peking and her chrysanthemums, and the walls and 
roofs of the Forbidden City! Yonder they lie, 
forbidden now as always, those gleaming tiles of 
pure yellow, those soaring roofs carved in the 
images of beasts and birds rising before me, clad 
in a purple diaphanous veil which hides their lower 
parts. 

“The Violet City permit me to call the widow 
of Peking; and Peking is bereft of her ancient 
Emperors. Whether or not an Imperial head shall 


edied. 


ever again sit in those magical corridors renowned 
since the Tartar conquest remains a matter of 
doubt. The Great Pure Manchu dynasty of Tsing, 
now at an end, enjoyed the unique distinction of 
being the last, perhaps, to sit on the Dragon throne; 
and though there are claimants aplenty to come 
forward and state their claims, not only of the 
Manchus themselves, but presumed descendants 
and ‘shadow emperors’ of the ancient Mings, China 
has decided to try out her fortunes under presi- 
dential guidance for a while. Which is all well 
and good; but China—the China we have always 
read and dreamed about—without an Emperor! 
The idea seems at first a little incongruous, until 
we get used to it. Slowly the beams have faded 
from the little paved courtyard where for a brief 
moment they held their dance. In complete 
shadow now, the Violet City goes through its 
nightly transformation, as so many times before; 
yet no life stirs within those grim portals, grown 
suddenly cold and terrible under the spell of ap- 
proaching night; no light gleams from those dark- 
ened windows. It is as if the shadow of death had 
passed suddenly upon the scenes of life, once bright 
and gay as a flower-garden, leaving in its wake 
wreck and ruin and a nameless impressive silence. 
Gone is all lightness and gaiety from the porticoes 
which I have been admiring; and everything is 
merged together in a solid mass of impenetrable 
violet, as if some gorgeous creation in lead had 
been dropped into the fire, then brought forth and 
allowed to cool. Again, as I look at the curious 
phantasmagoria before me, the outline of Coal 
Hill and the farthest palace-roof appears cut out 
of purple cardboard, perfectly flat against a cop- 
per sky. Night descends, the stars thrill out ex- 
pectantly; and still I sit, motionless, entranced by 
‘he magical dance of vapors in the cauldron-brew 
of night. The Violet City appears to rise, to grow 
taller, as by one supreme effort, then to fade, to 
mel: slowly into the azure sky of which it forms a 
part. The copper glows linger, reluctantly, then 
turn to rose, like footprints of a departing Em- 
press in the pasque-flower sky. And then I rise 
and turn back from the wall, saying softly to my- 
self ‘The Violet City is the widow of. autumn— 
the apotheosis of Peking!’ ” 
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Current News 





Meeting of New York Society of 
Architects 


Two speakers contributed to the interest of the regular 
monthly meeting of the New York Society of Architects 
on Feb. 18. These were Mr. G. Osgood Andrews, who 
discussed the origin, composition and manufacture of 
glass, and Mr. Henry B. Hertz, of the architectural firm 
of Hertz & Robertson, who discussed the memorial build- 
ing, Victory Hall, which he is designing for New York. 
The meeting, which was well attended, was presided over 
by J. Riely Gordon, chairman. 


Illinois Society Meets 


The regular monthly meeting of the Illinois Society of 
Architects at the Art Institute, Feb. 23, was featured by 
a talk by F. T. Miller, president of the F. W. Dodge 
Company, and by an illustrated talk o"“From the Texas 
Trail to the Table,” by Mr. R. D. Hebb, representing 
Swift & Company. 

Mr. Miller pointed out the great problems of construc- 
tion brought about by long deference of projects during 
war times due to allocation of labor and capital to war's 
needs, and later to the manufacturing of luxuries. As 
one specific example he cited how the automobile industry 
has been buying up big plate glass manufacturing plants 
and sheet steel projects. 

Mr. Miller made it clear to his audience that whatever 
happens, the great demand exists and will exist for con- 
struction. “Remember,” he said, “that construction has 
had its lean year.” 

The difficulties in financing and in transportation were 
dwelt upon shortly by the speaker, and inasmuch as these 
problems combined with labor shortage, all have to be 
met, Mr. Miller urged upon the architects the necessity 
for standardization. in the building profession. The Na- 
tional Federation of Construction Industries, which con- 
venes in Chicago March 24-25, is active in taking up the 
problems affecting standards, and has been promised co- 
operation by the United States Bureau of Standards. 

Upon a motion put by Henry K. Holsman the society 
voted that letters be sent to the proper recipients in Wash- 
ington to show the society on record as favoring the 
passage of legislation to stimulate construction, especially 
the bills to encourage the building of homes by providing 
for the exemption from taxation of the income from mort- 
gages under the limits as prescribed by H. R. 8080 and 
S. 2094. 


Art in the New Russia 


\ graduate of the Petrograd Conservatoire, Mr. Paul 
Dukes, who escaped from Russia last September, writes 
in the London Daily Telegraph that “Bolshevik art nat- 
urally favors the extreme modern, and is entirely in the 
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hands of the futurists. They have had the management 
of the decorations on all public holidays and festivities. 
The population wandered about, staring at the futurist 
extravaganzas with which the walls were decorated and 
wondered what on earth they could possibly be intended 
to represent. The futurist mania became at last too much 
even for the Bolsheviki, and when the question of decora- 
tions for May Day were being discussed a resolution was 
passed ‘on no account to entrust the decorating of the city 
to the futurists of the art department of the commissariat 
of education.’ The result was that there were no decora- 
tions at all. 

“Numerous statues have been erected to prominent So- 
cialist leaders, mostly foreign. Of these, Karl Marx is 
naturally the most favored. I am sorry to say many of 
these form futuristic eyesores in various prominent posi- 
tions both in Moscow and Petrograd. The Bolsheviks 
also made a very grave mistake in allowing theie enthusi- 
asm to drive them into the erection of temporary monu- 
ments of plaster of paris which very soon wore away 
under the action of wind and rain and now form the 
veriest travesties of statues. A tolerable piece of sculp- 
ture, though sadly out of place, is the obelisk erected to 
commemorate the anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution 
and placed in the soviet square at Moscow. 

‘A feature of the exhibition held last summer in the 
Winter Palace was that anyone, artist or no artist, who 
cared to put pencil or brush to paper could have his 
productions exhibited. The exhibition was announced to 
be the biggest the world had ever seen—I have no doubt 
it was. Nearly all the pictures bore the stamp of ad- 
vanced modernity, but there were also others to be found 
in remote corners of the palace.” 





Durability of Green Timber 


That there is practically no difference in the relative 
durability of green timber and seasoned timber when un- 
treated and exposed to the weather and in contact with 
the ground, has been established by recent experiments 
conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of poles, posts or ties. In the 
case of ties laid by the laboratory in co-operation with 
the Northern Pacific Railway, the average life of sea- 
soned ties was only one-tenth of a year longer than that 
of green ties and measurements on poles made by the 
laboratory in co-operation with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, show that the rate of decay ib 
green poles is a trifle less than in seasoned poles. The 
fact that green and seasoned timber have the same dura- 
bility when used in exposed places is due to the fact that 
both soon reach the same moisture content, and this is the 
principal factor in determining the rate of decay of a 
stick of timber. 

Wood for interior construction, however, should be 
thoroughly seasoned; otherwise it is likely not only to 
shrink to a serious extent, but to decay before it seasons. 





THE 
Educating Through Play 


Some time ago there was held in Gunsaulus Hall, Chi- 
cago, an exhibition of toys made in America, the poten- 
tial influence of which it is interesting to consider. The 
idea in presenting these things was to bring forward that 
element of beauty which students of childhood have 
learned to recognize as a vital force in the education of 
young people. 

By repeated experiments of this kind, the manufac- 
turer, it is hoped, may be convinced that beauty costs no 
more than ugliness, and that largely upon the care that 
he may exercise in this particular will the taste of future 
citizens depend. That he may then bring to his work 
the exhilaration of one who wields a power for good, and 
may raise its standards out of the class of the indifferently 
commercial into that of a constructive force in the com- 
munity would seem the logical development. 


Swedish Housing Scheme—Iron and 
Building Trades Interested 


According to the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London, an important housing scheme, which should be 
of great interest to all suppliers of iron construction and 
building material, has been instituted in Sweden, with a 
view to relieving the shortage of housing accommodation 
in that country. 

The American Chamber is informed that this housing 
scheme entails the building of not less than 28,000 fire- 
places during the next three years, involving a total ex- 
penditure of 140,000,000 crowns, and it is proposed that 
the state should assist private builders by granting loans 
on favorable conditions from a fund of 80,000,000 crowns. 

The German trust which formerly dominated the Swed- 
ish market in foundry and forged tubes by affiliating 
Swedish firms is reported to have ceased partially to exist, 
leaving the market more free for competition. 


Boston Plans Memorial 


\ memorial building to be erected on an artificial island 
which would be placed in the Charles River basin, at Har- 
vard Bridge, is proposed as Boston’s memorial to the vet- 
erans of the World War, in a report to Mayor Peters 
made by a special committee. The building would 
$1,000,000 and the laying out the island 
amount 


cost 
cost of would 
to a like sum. 


Approve “South Park” Improvements 
for Chicago 

Park” 

calls for improvements eventually leading to a great park 

system to take the place of the now 

cidedly 


The so-called “South plan of Chicago, which 


and de- 
Central, has 
issues duly 


unsightly 
Illinois 
and 


right-of-way of the 


indorsed by Chicago 


S¢ Oty 


been voters, bond 
authorized. 

It is expected that work will start at an early date and 
contracts will be let for breakwaters behind which the 
outer parkway will be built. An inner breakwater will 
extend from Thirty-eighth to Thirty-fifth streets, and 
the outer constructions from Fiftieth Street to Jackson 
Park and from Grant Park to Thirty-fifth Street. 

Contracts will be for the grading and 
completion of Grant Park at a cost of $3,700,000. 


awarded at once 
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Painter’s Art to Exploit New Orleans’ 
Beauty 


An artistic movement to familiarize the country with 
the unique beauties of New Orleans is contemplated by 
Harry B. Lachman, landscape painter, who is exhibiting 
his work at the Delgado. Mr. Lachman has received the 
indorsement of the Association of Commerce and plans 
to begin activities as soon as he returns from exhibiting 
in Paris and London. 

When Mr. Lachman returns from France he will bring 
with him several American artists. They will study the 
great range of subjects in New Orleans and after a period 
of work here by these and local artists a large exhibition 
of their work will be sent throughout the United States, 
perhaps under the auspices of the Association of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Lachman desires to form a school in New Orleans, 
the French Quarter of which he believes very suitable 
for studios. Prominent New Orleans men have approved 
this purpose. 

“This exhibition would be the means of making known 
to the art-loving public of the United States the unique 
beauties of New Orleans and would undoubtedly 
great attraction to the traveling public,” he says. 

“New Orleans is practically unknown to the 
of our own country. I have found here the greatest 
range of subjects of any city in the new world. I might 
say there are few cities in Europe that can compare with 
New Orleans.” 


prove 2 
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British Railway Men’s Leader 
Warns His People 


James Henry Thomas, general secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, said to-day that the state of the 
world was such that unless something were done speedily a 
crash would come in which nobody 
than the workers. 

Mr. Thomas declared that the British workmen must 
work a quarter harder than before the war, the French 
twice harder and the Germans eighteen times harder. He 
added that the labor party’s difficulties arose, not through 
the cleverness of the other parties, but through jealousies 
in its own ranks, 


Spurns $5,000,000 Offer 


Sir William Orpen, the distinguished artist, has refused 
an offer of £1,000,000 (normally $5,000,000) for painting 
300 portraits, which is said to have been made him by an 
American. 


would suffer more 


“It is quite true the offer of £1,000.000 to paint portraits 
came to me from America,” Sir William said to-day in 
confirming the report, according to the Daily Mirror. “To 
complete such a contract, however, would take far more 
than the ordinary lifetime—it might take as long as 300 
years.” 

Sir William will go to America this fall on business. 


Why It Costs to. Build 


Building costs have risen from 84 to 240 per cent since 
1913, according to Franklin T. Miller, New York pub- 
lisher. He attributed this advance to the demand for auto- 
mobiles and other luxuries, asserting these had drawn 
labor from the building industry and raised the cost of 
labor so much that rentals had gone up in sympathy. 
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Tradition Again Yields to Progress 
—French Windmills to Be Removed 


Paris, March 3.—The world-famous Moulin Redet, one 
of the two remaining windmills which for centuries have 
crowned the Montmartre, is to be removed to make room 
for the construction of new houses. As this inevitably will 
ruin the picturesque spot from the artists’ point of view, the 
painters are in despair, and lovers of old Paris are en- 
deavoring to get the authorities to consent to the mill be- 
ing moved to another site instead of being pulled down. 

In the seventeenth century the hillside and top of 
Montmartre were covered with windmills. The number 
finally dwindled to two, Moulin de la Galette and Moulin 
Redet. For many generations the artists of all countries 
have sought out the Montmartre for the purpose of re- 
producing these mills on canvas. The section was a favor- 
ite one with American tourists and artists. 


Historic Home of Dr. Priestley Is 
Honored 


The origial home and laboratory of Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
the famous chemist who discovered oxygen in 1774, which 
is located on the banks of the Susquehanna River at 
Northumberland, Pa., was purchased recently by graduate 
chemists of the Pennsylvania State College, who plan to 
move it to the campus there and make it a lasting memorial 
to the great scientist. 

Expert architects from the college will at once make 
the necessary surveys preparatory to the work of moving 
the Priestley home to the campus at State College. The 
house is of frame structure and a great deal of care will 
have to be taken in its removal. So far as possible, every 
bit of material now in the house will be used in its re- 
construction. This will be a very difficult matter, for the 
house is now 123 years old, and the nails used are of the 
old-fashioned “hammered” type. Generous painting has 
kept the woodwork in a remarkable state of preservation, 
and it may be possible to rebuild the greater part of the 
structure from the present lumber. Immense pine tim- 
bers used in the frame work are as good as new, and the 
old-fashioned interior decorations—arched doorways, fire- 
places and stairway—are in such condition that they can 
be removed and replaced with comparative ease. 

The reconstruction on the college campus will be along 
the old architectural lines, but modernized and adapted to 
some suitable use by the School of Natural Science, ac- 
cording to present plans. The house is an old landmark 
in Northumberland County, and can be seen on the out- 
skirts of the town from trains on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road passing Northumberland. It is a two-story struc- 
ture, with capacious attic space. It is about 45 x 50 feet, 
with a projection at each end about 25 feet square. One 
of these was the kitchen and the other the workshop, or 
laboratory, in which Priestley pursued his scientific study 
and experiments. It is known in the neighborhood as 
the “office end.” Professor A. L. Kocher, expert in archi- 
tectural history and design at the college, has long been 
interested in the house for its historic importance among 
the old homes of Pennsylvania and has taken many ex- 
terior and interior photographs there. 

Dr. Priestley’s career as a scientist in the last half of 
the eighteenth century was one that has put him down 
as one of the greatest in history. He is credited with the 
discovery of oxygen and many of its properties in his 
laboratory in England in 1774. About the same time he 
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discovered ammonia and hydrochloric acid, and a year 
later, 1775, he was credited with the discovery of sul- 
phurous acid gas. Within another year he found nitrous 
oxide (laughing gas). His discovery of nitric oxide dates 
from A large amount of his experimental work 
was conducted in Birmingham after 1780, where he con- 
sidered his stay as the happiest event of his life. 

He was a noted dissenter in religious views and was 
persecuted in England for his Unitarian teachings and 
activity. His house in Birmingham was mobbed and all 
of his chemical and physical apparatus destroyed. He 
was made uncomfortable in London, and not being sure 
of his life, he came to America in 1794. His sons had 
preceded him. He settled at once at Northumberland 
and built the Priestley mansion there. He continued 
his experiments there until his death in 1804. He was 
buried at Northumberland and the house and grave have 
been visited by interested persons from all parts of the 
world. 

In 1874 a large number of chemists gathered there to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the discovery of oxygen. 
These chemists formed the nucleus of what is now the 
American Chemical Society. One speaker on that occasion 
said: “Of the most important gases known at present we 
owe nearly three-fourths to Priestley.” 

Dr. Priestley was a prolific writer, quite as much on 
religious subjects as on scientific ones. He was a vigorous 
and incisive teacher and preacher. His political princi- 
ples found no favor with the Adams administration, and 
it is said that at one time he was threatened with expul- 
sion from the country. However, he was a very ardent 
supporter of Jefferson, and was offered the position of 
Congressional chaplain, which he refused. His discoveries 
in chemistry would have established the fame of half a 
dozen ordinary workers, yet in his own opinion most of 
his results were accidental. 


==> 
1772. 





Tense Situation in Albany’s Building 
Shortage 


According to reports Albany faces a critical housing 
problem and with no immediate plans for relief in sight, 
real estate dealers, builders and architects are wondering 


where hundreds of families will be housed. At the pres- 
ent time, the demand for homes is greater than the sup- 
ply and builders are not contemplating putting up any 
new structures. 

3uilding supplies are at a mdximum price and several 
architects and builders do not look for any decrease within 
the next five years. With a prospect of additional labor 
costs in the spring, builders are inclined to be slow in 
making any plans for the erection of new homes until a 
more settled condition is obtained. Building in Albany 
is considered to be at a standstill with the exception of 
several large projects whieh are under way. 





Building in Milan 


Consul Winship reports from Milan, Italy, that in order 
to relieve the housing situation in that city plans for the 
construction of about 1,000 concrete tenement houses in 
addition to those under construction have been prepared. 
These will be built on a cottage type in separate buildings, 
accommodating four families each, in all about 5,000 per- 
sons, and occupying an area of about 400,000 square 
meters. 
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Movies Teach Process of Home 

Owning 
National Graphic Publicity Service of New York 
preparation a motion picture play entitled “The 
Home Builders,” which is to be shown several times a 
day in the exhibition hall of the Grand Central Palace 
during the second “Own Your Home” Exposition from 
May | to 8. 

The picture tells the story of a young couple desirous 
of building their own home. It takes them through the 
steps to the achievement of this purpose, be- 
ginning with the real estate agent’s office and a visit to 
the property to select a home site, insuring the title, se- 
curing the mortgage, consulting the architect and the con- 
tractor and the actual building and furnishing of the 
home. 

There are so many thousands of people to-day who are 
anxious for information as to just how to go about build- 
ing a place that will be all their own, but who lack the 
knowledge of how to proceed, that it is expected that this 
entertaining picture will give them in a pleasing form the 
information they require. 


The 


has in 


necessary 


New York Will Open Two New East 
River Tunnels 


It is announced by the Transit Construction Commis- 
sioner that two new tunnels under the East River, New 
York, would be ready for traffic next month. 

One of these is the tunnel from Whitehall Street, Man- 
hattan, to Montague Street, Brooklyn, and the other ex- 
tends from Sixtieth Street, Manhattan. 

The reconstructed Brighton Beach and Culver lines can 
be routed through the tube from Montague Street so as to 
carry passengers from outlying sections of Brooklyn 
under Broadway, Manhattan, and as far north in that 
borough as Sixtieth Street. 

Practically all of the track work in the Broadway- 
Fourth Avenue tunnel from Sixtieth Street, Manhattan, to 
Queensboro Plaza, Long Island City, has been finished 
and will be ready for train service about April 15. 

Cars of the New York Municipal Railway Corporation 
are already in operation under Sixtieth Street as far east 
as Lexington Avenue, and as soon as the special track 
work at Queensboro Plaza is completed, under-river serv- 
ice can be instituted. 

New Yorkers whom the housing shortage has driven to 
these districts will, it is hoped, have the compensation of 
good service in getting to and from the city proper. 


News from Various Sources 


Delivery has just been made to the Finnish Govern- 


American locomotives. 


Ba x * 


ment of* fifteen 
The appropriation for the building of the twelve piers 
at Staten Island, originally $14,500,000, has been increased 
by $3,500,000. 
ok * ok 
Soldiers in the Bolshevist army must submit to com- 
pulsory labor, according to advices received by the State 
Department at Washington. 
* ” * 
It is proposed to establish a club house on Bemimi Cay, 
a small island of the Bahama group and a British pos- 
session, located about seventy miles east of Miami, Fla. 
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Figures compiled by the Foreign Trade Department of 
the National City Bank show that the total exports from 
Europe will result in an aggregate more than doub!e that 
of 1918. 

x * x 


The scarcity of housing accommodation in Switzerland 
is sO serious that the Berne authorities have decreed that 
no foreigner may rent a house, flat or private rooms, but 
must live in hotels or pensions. 


* * 


The cement works at Concrete and Portland, in Fre- 
mont County, Colorado, have been compelled to shut down 
on account of shortage of railway cars, it has been an- 
nounced to the Colorado Utilities Commission. 


* 


Ten acres of land have been set aside by the Western 
Electric Company to be used as an athletic field for its 
thousands of employees and as a memorial to the thirty 
of their fellow workers who lost their lives in the war. 


ca 


Operation of the railroads, Pullman lines, express com- 
panies and waterways, unified under Federal control, has 
cost the nation approximate!y $700,000,000, according to 
official calculation, since they were taken over two years 
ago, 

Negotiations for leasing Warwick Castle as a hotel for 
American visitors have fallen through as it was found 
that only thirty people could be accommodated at a time 
and the necessary alterations in the building would cost 
$100,000. 

* 


News has reached London that the British dump at Gal- 
lipoli, composed of Turkish booty, has been raided. Eighty 
thousand rifles, half a million rounds of ammunition and 
thirty-three machine guns were removed, probably to the 
\siatic side. 


\bnormal costs of labor and materials will halt road 
building in the Mississippi Valley for several years, was 
the opinion of delegates to the conference of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley State Highway departments. Nine States 
are represented. 

* * 


The De Forest laboratories of Highbridge announce 
that wireless telephone conversations hare been carried on 
between Ossining and Chicago, with the use of a small 
aerial, a low wave length, and power of only one-third 
of one kilowatt. 


Positive assertion that the British Government does not 
plan to seek further loans in the United States, but, on 
the contrary, is desirous of reducing the obligations it 
has already incurred in this country, is included in a 
statement from London transmitted to Secretary Glass 
through R. C. Lindsay, British Chargé d’Affaires. 

xk * * 


The Dominion financial 
Canada with a net 
revenue for ten 


statement for January shows 
debt of $1,900,000,000. The current 
months of the fiscal year was $288,- 
230,911, being $17,000,000 more than ordinary expenditure. 
For the ten months the war expenditure was $208,815,088. 
At the present rate the revenue for the fiscal year ending 
with March should be nearly $350,000,000, the largest in 
the history of the Dominion. 
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Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special Correspondents 
in Prominent Regional Centers 


The same page of a New York daily carries two arti- 
cles which give contrasting points of view upon the build- 
ing construction problem. The circumstances which have 
given them rise are of New York City, but the conditions 
are much the same as elsewhere and the same compara- 
tive forces will work out the situation’s solution. 

On the one hand is the warning from the City Comp- 
troller that the $15,000,000 school building program may 
not be completed within three years. Great concern is 
therefore expressed over the possibility of the schools 
being compelled to expand their half-time schedules in 
order to accommodate 100,000 pupils for whom there are 
as yet no accommodations. Contractors have written to 
the Board of Education asking to be relieved of contracts 
on account of the difficulty in finishing the work within 
the time limit and at the increased prices. If they lived 
up to the terms of their contracts it would mean financial 
ruin. 

On the other hand is a suggestion from the City Cham- 
berlain that the city utilize 7000 lots which it already owns 
as sites for bungalows to be erected by the city and leased 
to tenants at a nominal rental. 

,etween the two is the expression from labor upon high 
rents which offers two alternatives: a rent strike or a 
general infraction of trade agreements for the purpose 
of obtaining higher wages to meet the increased rentals, 
action being held in abeyance until the State Legislature 
has had time to act. 

This looks like an impasse. 


THE CONTRACTORS 

It was not argued by the contractors that the carrying 
through of their contracts was impossible, but that it spelt 
for them financial ruin. It would not be sane to urge 
these men to work to their own for them to be 
willing to do so would be to carry public spirit a bit too 
far toward public detriment. It is not likely that the 
7000 bungalows would be built more cheaply by the 
municipality than by a development corporation, nor that 
the municipality could acquire its materials more cheaply 
and easily than a contractor, nor that the result would be 
economically any more beneficial, or that the rents, pro- 
vided they were just, would be lower. Municipalities can- 
not provide housing by edict and with no other expense 
than the bill which passes from the board of aldermen to 
the mavor. There is actual money involved and the money 
is collected in taxes and the taxes are paid by the owners 
of other houses and eventually by the tenants. The only 
people who could escape would be the occupants of the 
7000 lots, who might have cheap rents at the expense of the 
rest of the city’s population. 

It does not seem like a short cut to cheaper rents. It is 
improbable that the usurpation by the municipality of the 
work of men who are specialists in building could make 
for the straightening out of a problem. Surely there is 
enough common sense in our population to effectively pro- 


loss; 


test against such a mixing up of responsibilities and dump- 
ing them upon the State. It must be plain to every busi- 
ness man that experienced architects and builders are the 
only people qualified to work upon such a complicated 
problem. A failure to accomplish work three years in 
arrears through one year of thorough-going disorganiza- 
tion is no adequate reason why such men should be re- 


lieved of the trust. Their failure to carry on work as they 
expected to be able to do before materials became diffi- 
cult to procure and prices were so radically advanced 
offers no reason why they should not be made responsible 
for continuing the work with such expedition as they are 
able and as economically as the changed circumstances 
permit. One may believe implicitly in the teachings of 
radical economists and yet realize that now is not the 
moment for putting new theories into effect, or agents into 
the saddle. The middle of the stream is no place to swap 
horses. 


MUNICIPAL HoUSING 


There are announcements from all over this country 
and Europe of dwelling projects being undertaken by gov- 
ernments and municipalities. They have a political aspect. 
Possibly many of such projects have been actuated by a 
feeling of insecurity among those in power and their be- 
lief that it is incumbent upon them to still the social unrest 
by giving heed to whichever shout is loudest. It may be 
that during the war governments were allotted extraordi- 
nary powers which they now are slow in abdicating. It 
is most likely that our growing appetite for propaganda 
which advises group movement and its economy of judg- 
ment leads us to say “housing” just as we say “produc- 
tion” and “Americanize,” and as we used to say “hyphen- 
ate.” Out of saying the word the population gets its 
satisfaction and the politician gets carte blanche. 

By some the State ownership of houses may be thought 
desirable. The State as a competitor of private enterprise 
may seem to some to stimulate effort and indirectly to 
enforce justice. It seems that some people look upon their 
government, municipal or federal, as being capable of 
quickly supplying their every need; as being, in fact, run 
for that purpose. But everyone who believes in this coun- 
try’s past or future will know that such people do not 
make its strength nor its influence; they only make a lot 
of noise. 

It is a splendid thing for people to co-operate in com- 
munity building projects. It is wise and far-seeing for any 
locality to make building cheap and easy for its home- 
seekers. But it is quite another thing for office-holders 
to embark their constituents upon mammoth building proj- 
ects for cottages to be rented at nominal sums. There 
was a time in Rome when they distributed corn; once 
in New York they used to give away coal; but to give 
out houses is carrying it too far. The constituents won't 
stand for it. And there need be no fear that this kind 
of competition will develop and normal building operations 
be stifled by it. 


THE IMPASSE 


rents are high. 
At this 
point labor, which has the power to make or mar, sits 
back and demands that wages be advanced or living ex- 
penses reduced. 

It should be apparent to anyone that prices of rent 
as of food, and again of labor, are dependent upon the 
supply. To labor is attributed a policy of demanding 
“what the traffic will bear.” The landlords are accused of 
heartlessly getting what they can. It would seem that 
the obvious means for labor to get back at the landlords 


shortage of housing and 


There is a shortage of labor and wages are high. 


There is a 
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THE 


would be not to strike and further deplete our stores of 
goods needed for consumption, but to get busy and reduce 
the shortages. When there is more space for housing 
than is actually needed it will be rather difficult to profiteer. 


THE OUTCOME 


Upon inquiry it was found that the realty people have 
available between fifty and a hundred million dollars which 
is awaiting investment in new building provided there is 
assurance that contractors, dealers and building material 
manufacturers, and also labor, will not make advances in 
price within a stated period. Thereupon the mayor an- 
nounces that it is his plan to bring these men together 
upon an agreement concerning a big building plan. He 
says with his customary wisdom: “I haven't the slightest 
doubt that the labor men will do everything to relieve the 
housing congestion by going to work with a will. Their 
loyalty to a good cause is never found wanting. Aside 
from that they will be helping themselves.” So we are 
just about where we were before except that we have the 
mayor for an interlocutor. At this particular stage every- 
thing seems to have simplified; but there are a few ac- 
tualities to be taken into consideration. Not only are 
steady prices needed, but enormous quantities of building 
material. Not only the labor of the building trades must 
be “loyal to a good cause” but the labor for the production 
and transportation of the materials. As the Governor of 
Pennsylvania says: “It is time to stop talking and get to 
work,” 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
EATTLE.—Eastern steel manufacturers are standing 
firm this week against engaging any new commit- 
ments except on the basis of June or July delivery at the 
prices then in operation. Some of the larger jobbers have 
a supply of finished steel building essentials. 

Corner bead is up from $30 to $35 per 1,000 feet. Job- 
bers were notified officially this week that the Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Corporation had withdrawn all quo- 
tations on metal lath. Jobbers are unable to get a sufficient 
supply of moulding plaster. Great Western leads in the 
scarcity. Jobbers in vigorous efforts to get 100-ton lots 
are advised that the manufacturers cannot load in less than 
two to three weeks. Brick and tile are plentiful, as the 
Puget Sound production is ample, and the market is un- 
changed. 

Pipe-fitting and plumbing supply jobbers are unable to 
fill contracts for delivery of valves and fixtures, although 
there is a brisk demand. 

The shortage of steel essentials is now being keenly 
felt. Many building projects in the business district are 
in great need of these materials, and while some have an 
assured supply through previous contracts the car shortage 
is preventing delivery. 

In all quarters, however, the demand that building proj- 
ects proceed is coming in for recognition. Architects are 
of the opinion that building activity in the North Coast 
territory has never before been exceeded, and it is noted 
that the higher grades of materials are being called for 
almost without exception. Few of these projects are the 
result of rebuilding as the result of fires, as the fire loss 
in this territory during the past year has been remarkab!y 
small. The climate permits outdoor building operations 
through the winter and there has been no lay-off season. 

The fir lumber market, however, has begun to slip. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers who during the past 
ninety days have been selling cars of lumber placed in 
transit, as fast as they arrived at eastern destination, re- 
port that the demand has suddenly receded. The auction 
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market that has been conducted by reason of eastern buy- 
ers who bid against each other for flooring, ceiling and 
drop siding is disappearing. Eastern buyers who placed 
their orders as long ago as last May and are still unable 
to get them are vigorously pointing out that orders placed 
on the high market of this winter are being filled. The 
market since last May and June has advanced $50 to $60 
on all finishing lumber. 
(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
HICAGO.—A record building boom in Chicago hangs 
C on the wage dispute between the building trades coun- 
cil and local builders and contractors. Lumber and building 
material men are seeking to stabilize prices, cut down the 
cost of building homes and settle the question of housing 
and high rents. However, the building trades craft are 
insisting that a 25 per cent increase in wages is vital. 

Labor leaders says that in normal times prior to the 
war there were 89,000 men in the building trade organiza- 
tion, which now has dwindled to 45,000. They claim that 
higher wages in other cities have drawn labor away from 
Chicago. This is particularly true of structural iron work- 
ers. Such a condition, however, is denied by building 
contractors, who say an increase in wages in Chicago will 
necessarily mean an increase in cost of building, thus con- 
tinuing the “vicious circle.” 

Building operations in Chicago during January and 
February have increased about three and one-half times 
in volume over the same period in any preceding year, 
while the amount of money spent is probably five times as 
great. Contractors say that nothing can stop the building 
program but lack of money, and there will be plenty of 
that if the banks do not become timid because of a general 
rise in prices. 

The investigation by the city council of “rent profiteers” 
so far has produced little results. Chicago is really pay- 
ing the price of the costly building strike of last year. 
Lack of labor and adequate transportation has played a 
part in. putting up the cost of sand to $5 a yard, in the 
scarcity of cement and the shortage of brick. Common 
maple flooring is now selling at $165 per thousand and 
structural timber has advanced about 250 per cent in the 
last two years. Reinforced steel and window glass are 
scarce, 

The following are some of the proposals now pending 
before the Constitutional Convention now in session at 
Springfield, Ill.: 

Legislature may authorize cities, towns and villages to 
regulate the intensity of the use of lot areas, to classify 
buildings, trades and industries with respect to location 
and regulation and to create residential, industrial, com- 
mercial and other districts. 

Municipalities, upon payment of compensation, shall have 
power, in carrying out a general city and district plan, 
“to place restrictions against the use of land or lands 
needed in future for public use.” 

Subject to regulations prescribed by law municipalities 
shall have power to establish a city or district plan and 
to exercise control over the use of all land embraced 
within such plan. 

Upon adoption by referendum, municipalities, or any 
other political division of the State, may issue bonds to 
encourage building of small homes or apartments, or build- 
ing of homes for owner in fee of any land, under same 
general plans now in force with building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Zoning proposal, empowering legislature to permit cities 
to limit buildings and structures to specified districts, upon 
basis of their use or construction. 
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Economical Temporary Roofs for Fire-proof Buildings. 
Double Stairways for Factories 


T is a matter of common occurrence to construct 


a building of several stories in height with 


foundations and columns designed to carry 


several stories to be added in the future. 


these conditions a 


Under 


regular floor is constructed 


above the upper story to serve as a future floor and 


as a base for the temporary roof. These tem- 


THE OAKES COMPANY 
VONNEGUT, 


INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING THE 


porary roofs are usually constructed with wooden 
rafters and sheathing supported on short studs or 
by placing a cinder fill covered with a few inches 
of cinder concrete, pitched to drainage points and 
both serving as a base for the composition roof 
covering. Such temporary roof constructions in- 
volve the use of materials and labor and when the 
future stories are constructed the roof covering is 
a total loss, the cinder fill a rubbish to be removed. 


BU 


BOHN & MUELLER, 
TEMPORARY 
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When the temporary wood construction is used a 
loss results in the short lengths and the breakage 
that attends such operations. In any event there 
is a dead loss of the labor of construction and re- 
moval as well as the material destroyed or ren- 
dered useless. To offset these costs the protection 
and use of a roof has been provided. 








ILDING, INDIANAPOLIS 


ARCHITECTS. 
DRAINS FROM 


THE ROOF. 

To avoid such a waste of labor and material 
a different method was employed in the construc- 
tion of the Oakes Company building in Indianapolis. 
This building is of the flat slab reinforced concrete 
type of construction. When the lower stories were 
constructed they were covered with a regular floor, 
made as level as possible and finished for future 
use. This floor was constructed exactly as those 
in the stories below, the top surface finish having 
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DETAIL OF TEMPORARY DRAIN CONNECTION 

a metallic hardner incorporated in it. It was sim- 
ply a first class job of floor construction. Instead 
of constructing a temporary roof as described 
above, the finished floor was exposed to the weather 
as a roof. Although the floor was made as near a 
horizontal plane surface as possible there was no 
noticeable amount of water left on the roof after a 
rain storm. And such water as did remain due 
to the slight depressions in the plane of the roof, 
soon disappeared through evaporation. It will be 


noted by inspecting the plan of this temporary roof 
that downspout openings were provided adjacent to 
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each interior column and were connected by 4 in. 
and 4% in. galvanized iron pipes to the permanent 
4% in. wrought iron downspouts placed at the side 
wall. A 4 in. cast iron pipe sleeve was provided 
at each roof opening, which extended through the 
roof slab. A galvanized iron flange and collar of 
No. 20 gauge was built in the concrete slab as 
shown by the detail. To these were connected the 
4 in. No. 20 gauge galvanized iron pipe placed 
below the roof slab and leading to the permanent 
downspouts. Each of these openings in the roof 
were provided with a galvanized wire basket in the 
usual manner. 

This floor served as a roof for several years and 
gave entire satisfaction. When the future stories 
were added, it was only necessary to protect the 
finished floor surface during construction, remove 
the wire baskets and horizontal conductor pipes 
and fill the holes with concrete. The only possible 
loss was in the labor of removing these things, 
filling up the holes, less such salvage as might ob- 
tain. It is plainly apparent that a real saving of 
labor and material was effected. The plan, detail 
and photograph showing the interior of the upper 
story and the ceiling, adequately illustrates this 
method here described. 

There is no doubt that this method might be 
duplicated to advantage in many structures. 
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KAHN TAILORING COMPANY BUILDING, INDIANAPOL 
DOUBLE STAIR EXIT SHO 


N the building for the Kahn Tailoring Com- 

pany, Indianapolis. here illustrated, the so- 
called ‘double stairway’ was used. This type of 
construction is described in THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TEcT of April 16, 1919, page 557. This building 
is 200 ft. x 200 ft. in size with a large interior 
court. This interior court is connected with the 
street by a wide driveway extending through the 
first story. There are two sets of these stairs in 
the outside walls and two sets in the interior court. 
This in effect provides eight stairways, using a 
floor area equal to that which is usually provided 
for four ordinary stairways. Thus a double duty 
or service is secured without loss of floor area. 
The advantage of this arrangement, as a protec- 
tion to life in case of fire, is readily understood. 

In this building the height from top to top of 
floors is 14 ft. With a 6 in. thick platform this 
would give a clear headroom of 6 ft. 6 in. under 
the platforms. The story height is governed by the 
thickness of the platform construction and the al- 
lowed headroom. It is possible to construct such 


platforms as thin as 4 in. or less when made of re- 
inforced concrete or metal plates. A study of the 
details shown in the article above mentioned will 
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WN ON SIDE 


ELEVATION 


clearly show the possibilities of this form of stair 


construction. 
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FLOOR PLAN, KAHN TAILORING 
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KAHN TAILORING COMPANY BUILDING, 
\ DOUBLE STAIRWAY EXIT ON STREET FRONT 
In the case of the stairs used on the building for 

the Kahn Tailoring Company, they are open on one 

the other three sides 


side, metal 


The fourth side is inclosed 


are inclosed in 
sash and wire glass. 
in the first story, where two exit doors are pro- 
vided. The construction is clearly shown in the 
photographs and the locations shown in the sketch 
plan well indicate the very ample means of egress 
provided in this building. 
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The interior views show a work room and the 
cafeteria. In the former the natural lighting is 
shown to be ample. The artificial illumination is 
of two kinds, general and individual at the work 
tables. The general illumination is provided by 
ceiling lights and need only be of such intensity as 
to afford safe passage for the operatives. The 
table lighting will naturally be of greater intensity 
and adjustable to the individual needs of the 
workers. 

The exterior of this building is of a simple and 
dignified character. The principal elevation with 
the return of three bays, is faced with brick. The 
balance of the exterior walls is of concrete. This 
building affords an excellent opportunity to com- 
pare a brick and a concrete wall. The brick piers 
are wider than the concrete piers, it is true, and 
therefore the brick faced elevation is in better pro- 
portion and slightly more ornate. It is doubtful if 
the concrete portion would in any degree compare 
with the brick portion even if constructed after 
the same detail. There is yet much to be done in 
developing concrete walls so as to produce a result 


that is in even a slight degree as pleasing as the 


walls finished in brick, terra cotta or stone. Even 
with the introduction of color and various kinds 


of surface treatment, it is doubtful if a concrete 


| 


KAHN TAILORING COMPANY 
BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. IN WORKSHOP GENERAL AR- 
TIFICIAL ILLUMINATION IS PROVIDED, SUPPLEMENTED 
BY INDIVIDUAL ILLUMINATION AT THE WORK 


TYPICAL INTERIOR VIEW, 


surface can ever be made as pleasing in appear- 
ance as a wall of well made brick. The introduc- 
tion of the stone bases under four of the piers in 
the principal elevation would have been an im- 


provement in the design. 
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KAHN TAILORING COMPANY BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. 


HIBBEN HOLLWEG COMPANY BUILDING, 
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HE building of the Hibben 

Hollweg Company, Indian- 
apolis, illustrated here, is a good 
example of simple and direct de- 
signing. The purpose of. the 
building is clearly expressed in 
the design. The details of the 
ornaments are of such a kind 
and scale as to comport with the 
apparent stability and durability 
of the structure. It is an ex- 
cellent example of a modern 
commercial building. 

These buildings were designed 
and their construction super- 
vised by Vonnegut, Bohn & 
Mueller, architects. 


INDIANAPOLIS. VONNEGUT, BOHN & MUELLER, ARCHITECTS. 
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Schoolhouse Construction and Its 
Relation to the Spread of Fire 
an Important Consideration 


ITH the present generally poor structural 

conditions and lack of fire extinguishing 
facilities in many of the existing schools, the need 
for fire drills is evident, and in most states monthly 
fire drills are required by law or by school regula- 
tions. 

The almost lightning-like speed with which many 
fires spread is generally due to a combination of 
combustible construction, large unbroken areas, 
open stairways, and various floor openings. Many 
of the older wooden interior schools, with central 
open and wooden stairs, and frequently without 
even the basement stairway cut off, are ideally de- 
signed for a quick-spreading fire that would cut off 
escape of the occupants. The studding, further- 
more, is often unstopped from the basement to the 
attic, and a few minutes after a basement fire got 
under way the attic would be a mass of flames and 
the building doomed. 

In contrast to such a school is the modern fire- 
resistive structure in which the amount of combust- 
ible material is reduced to a minimum, the fire areas 
are moderate, each room is capable of confining 
within its limits a fire of considerable intensity, 
egress stairs and other shafts are enclosed and there 
are two ways out from each important point. 

New Buildings—There is no excuse for any- 
thing but the best construction for new schools. 
The difference in cost between the best construction 
and distinctly dangerous construction is never 
enough to warrant exposing our children. Occa- 
sionally’the better building is the cheaper. The lit- 
erature of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, the National Fire Protection Association and 
the National Education Association is particularly 
valuable to the architect called upon to design a 
new school. 

One-story schools need not be of fire-resistive 
construction to secure adequate life safety if they 
have individual room exits. 

Two-story schools seldom need be of fire-resis- 
tive construction if areas are moderate and if ade- 
quately protected exits are provided. 

Three-story and higher schools should be fire- 
resistive in the best sense of the word, with stairs 
and other vertical openings protected. 

It is particularly important that where additions 
are built to existing buildings the new construction 
be modern from a fire standpoint and not a dupli- 
cate of the old, and that there be a definite fire 
cut-off between these two sections. 
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Suggested Method of Checking Up 
Details and Superintending 
Building Construction 


HE architect is not only called upon to pro- 

vide drawings which graphically illustrate 
his conception of the building he has been called 
upon to design, and specifications which describe 
it, but he must also supervise its construction and 
see that the work is carried out to the minutest de- 
tail in accordance with that design. 

Unless some careful system is worked out for 
accomplishing this detailed inspection, some things 
may easily be overlooked in checking up the de- 
tails and this is particularly true when work is 
almost finished or when the owner has taken par- 
tial occupancy. In such cases there may be a 
myriad of items yet to be cared for which require 
some means of following up other than ‘inspection 
and memory. 

In this connection, methods used by building 
contractors might prove helpful. On the opposite 
page a form for checking used by Well Brothers 
Construction Co., and one which permits quick 
analysis of progress is reproduced. This check 
sheet is one which was used on work of the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Co., at Kansas City, the par- 
ticular job being an eleven-story warehouse of 
690,000 square feet floor area. Due to conditions 
now becoming quite familiar it was necessary to 
occupy the building with a full force on January 
26, while considerable work still remained to be 
finished. The owners desired the quickest possi- 
ble speeding up in order to avoid constant inter- 
ference to efficient operation of their business. 

While the check sheet reproduced covers only 
the item of toilets which always require consider- 
able watching, similar checking sheets can be made 
up for each sub-division of the work. 

It will be noted that in the column at the left 
are itemized details and across the top are column 
headings, 11-A, 10-A, 9-A, etc., which represent 
floors in “A” and “B” building while “N” and 
“S” refer to the north and south toilets respec- 
tively. 

The heavy vertical lines shown in the various 
columns indicate that the work has been completed, 
while the check mark means absence of that de- 
tail in that particular toilet. A blank space denotes 
that the work has yet to be done. 

One of the advantages in using a system such as 
here described, is that nothing is left to memory. 
A careful inspection of all check sheets will quickly 
indicate what work is still to be done. Different 
colors are often used in such work, and colored 
pencils may be used to advantage to show what 
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progress has been made. For instance black for 
the initial week of the record and a different color 
for each succeeding week. This of course would 
only be satisfactory if the period of time required 
for such work was relatively short. It might be 
added that this system parallels to some extent 
the construction records kept on railroad work for 


excavating, back fill and other items. This is 
made up day by day, on cross section paper, thus 
giving at the end of the job a chronological record 
of the progress. 

Such progress charts are also kept on record 
in all large construction work and are found indis- 
pensable. 





Checking Sheet Used on 
National Cloak & Suit Company’s Building, Kansas City 


HEAVY VERTICAL LINES INDICATE COMPLETED WOR K; 


A CHECK MARK MEANS ABSENCE OF THAT DE- 
TAIL IN THAT PARTICULAR TOILET; A BLANK SPACE 


DENOTES THAT THE WORK IS STILL TO BE DONE 
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A Simple Support for the Skyscraper’s Flagpole 


HE use of the flagpole is coming into more 

and more favor for topping out the tall 

building. Unless one carefully 
such a flagpole during a high wind storm it is 
difficult to realize the extent of the pressure, and 
the strain to which it is subjected at such times. 
‘Lhe necessity of providing an adequate, yet simple 
support is apparent. 


observes 


by 4 in. cross channels. At the center two 6 in. 
cross channels spaced 10% in. apart were framed 
into the longitudinal beams and a steel flagpole 
base connected as shown in Section B-B and Plan 
C-C. This base consists of a 14 x 14x % in. plate 
and four 3 x 3 x.% in. angles. 

A circular collar, made of 2% x % in. flat steel 
is placed about five feet above the base, this being 
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NOTES: ALL BOLTS AND RIVETS 
3 DIAMETER. 
IN CONNECTION WITH ROOF ——_] 
SLAB. SUITABLE concrete Jy: 2). 4 
BEAMS PROVIDED UNDER 
ENDS OF US FOR BEARING. 


PLAN C-C 
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SECTION B-B 
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DETAILS OF FLAGPOLE SUPPORT 


The accompanying detail shows the construc- 
tion in a tall building recently erected in Phil- 
adelphia. The structural framework of this build- 
ing is of reinforced concrete, including the sloping 
root. 

Two six-inch channels approximately 4 ft. apart 
were well anchored at their ends into the rein- 
forced concrete roof beams, and stiffened laterally 


made in four sections as shown in Plan A-A, so 
as to provide a simple top connection for the four 
stay rods, which are connected by two bolts apiece 
at their lower ends to the 6 in. channels. These 
rods are % in. diameter and are provided with turn 
buckles to take up any slack. 

This construction forms a simple yet satisfac- 
tory support for the flagpole. 
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CABOT’S 
Waterproof Stucco Stains 


Soft, Artistic and Durable Colors 
Completely and Permanently Water-proof 

These stains cure both of the great defects of cement as a 
building material, i. e., its porous character and its cold, cheer- 
less monotony of color. They thoroughly water-proof the sur- 
face and color it in soft, rich tones without covering or spoil- 
ing the texture. They are not “painty” and cannot crack, or 
chalk, or peel. They are cHeap, easy to apply and beautiful. 

You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 

for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc.,  cutmists BOSTON 


Walls Stained with Cabot’s Stucco Stains. Bigelow & 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Wadsworth, Architects, Boston. Cabot’s Stucco and Brick Stains, “Quilt,” Damp-proofing, Conservo 
Wood Preservative, etc., etc. 























A KIMBALL 
PIPE ORGAN 


for a 


A Sanitary Wall Covering 


Country 
House 


~ , Inquiries regarding 

130 style to choose from. Can’t fade, crack or | space or plans re- 

tear. _ Dirt proof—a damp rag wipes off dust —_ ceive prompt atten- 
and dirt. Colors and styles for any room—pri- tien. 

vate or public. Samples on request. ([Wissoere—— 9d si. W.W. Kimball Co. 

The Standard Textile Products Co. per ~ fe 300-310S.Wabash Ave. 


vm \| Established 1857 
320 Broadway, Dept. F., New York : a= “yy Mee Chicago 
































Meet all good ventilation requirements, and can 
be furnished in a variety of designs and sizes 
to meet the needs of any type of industrial or 
public building. 


Even the private residence can advantageously 
be equipped with one or more Burt Glass-Topped 
Ventilators, thereby reclaiming the otherwise 
dark and improperly ventilated attic room. 


Many important factories and public buildings 
are completely fitted with Burts. 





Notice Sliding Sleeve e 

Damper (patented). Fur- The Burt Manufacturing Co. 
nished with flat wired 77 Main St., Akron, Ohio 

glass, up to and including GEORGE W. REED @ CO., Montreal 


the 72-inch size. Also with Sole Manufacturers of 
Metal Tops. “Burt” Ventilators for Canada 














THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers or delivery in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to afford an accurate review 
of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge of the exact state of the market as to items quoted 


ut will also present a basis to yudge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 











New York 


Chicago 





Common 
Face brick 


BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., per sq. ft 
4 in., per sq. ft 
Wall coping (single slant): 
8 in., per lin. f 
12 in., per ft 
18 in., per ft 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping the same 
size.) 


Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags) 


FINISHED IRON AND SUEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 


(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets 
Single strength, B quality 
Double strength, A quality 
Double strength, B quality 


Plaster board: 
27x28x1 
27x48x % 
32x36x 4... 
32x36x %. 
32x36x % 

Plaster blocks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq ft 


HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft 


Eastern spruce, per thousand 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand 
No 1 hemlock, per thousand 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand 


Common, 200 Ib. bbls., per bbl 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bblis., per bb! 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton 


LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain) 
Douglas fir, 6x6 to 12x12 
Oak, quartered, 1 in., 
Oak, plain, 1 in., F. A. 
Oak flooring, #4 quartered, white 
Maple, 1 in., F Ss 
Maple flooring, 
Mahogany, 1 in., F. A. S 
Spruce, 10 in 
Cypress, 1 in., F. A. S 


METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd 


$30.45 
55.00 to 60.00 





98. 
148 .20-165. 
166 .70-185 
222. 30 247 


80-111.10 
10 
70 
60 


92.60-103. 


18.00 to 20. 
15.00 to 18. 
15.00 to 18. 
15.00 to 18. 


3.80 


$14.00 
30.00 to 40.00 


272.70 
316.90 
73.80 


17.00 to 18.00 


San Francisco 





$16.00 
50 00 to 55.00 
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| ll I 
The “Oil City of America” 


makes a Record— 


ULSA, Oklahoma, sometimes When you write the Barrett Speci- 

called the “Oil City of America,” fications into your building plans, you 
is one of the fastest growing towns in definitely eliminate all uncertainty con- 
the Middle South. nected with your roofing problems. 
You deal with known costs and guaran- 
teed service. 


| WATT Hi 
wt | | 











In the past three years the popula- 
tion of Tulsa has jumped from 28,240 
to nearly 79,000! For we are ready to guarantee 

; Barrett Specification. Roofs to give 
20 years of service, free from mainte- 
nance costs of any kind. 


More people mean more business, 
and more business means more build- 
ings. That is why Tulsa is constantly 
building, building, building. The city’s This guaranty, which is in the form 
skyline changes every few months! of a Surety Bond issued by the well- 

a, rage nF known U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 

Tulsa insists that its new buildings Company, of Baltimore, costs you 
be up to the minute—thoroughly mod- absolutely nothing. 
ern in every respect. Thus it is that . 
the buildings shown here, as well as 
most of the other prominent buildings 
in this live city, are covered with 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 





It is obtaifiable on all roofs of 50 
squares or over, in towns of 25,000 or 
more, and in smaller places where our 
Inspection Service is available. — 

° only stipulation is that the Barrett Spec- 
Known Costs and Guaranteed Service aaien. dated May 1, 1916, be strictly 

The Barrett Specification represents followed and that the roofing contractor 

the modern way of buying a roof. shall be approved by us. 








New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown ‘Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Syracuse 


: ; = THE RARRETT COMPANY, Limrrep: Montreal Toronto — Winnipeg 
Above is the Cosden Building, Tulsa, : - aneame 3 J ifax, N. &. Sydney, N. 8. 

Okla covered by a _ Barrett 20-year . 4 ro Vancouver S. cote, B.S. —— oa, 

Specification Roof. Arch.: Henry F. Ho*t, > oh 

no as City. Gen. Cont.: ¢ A. Fuller 4 
‘ons'ruction Co., N. Y. oof, Cont.: § 3 : i . ’ 5 
Standard Roofing & Metal Co., Tulsa, Bae : : S oeew: 8. A. 
Okla 


Kennedy 
. Archi 
tect and Gen. Cont.: A. W 
Building i «. . Black & Son, St. Leuis. 
’ . i wih a @ ag — Roof Cont.: Builders’ Sup- 
At right, Ke:chum Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. < & F 2%-Year “= ply Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Arch.: Geo. Winkler, Tulsa, Okla. 4 Specification Roof, ¥ % = _ 
Ceneral Cont.: Van Horn & Brickner, 4 te ee oh Roof Cont.: Tulsa "We" . 3 Below: R. M. McFarlin 
Tulsa, Okla. Roof Cont.: Builders’ Sup- i. oi a * pare : om — : Building. Tulsa, Okla. Arch 
ply Co., Tulsa, Okla. i + y fo a > ¢ Geo. Lg Tulsa Gen 
“Mia-Co”* . wer , 4 walt 3 = a the i Cont.: Van Horn & Brickner 
a SS ee a So | - 1 ; S Tulsa. Roof Cont.: Builders’ 
Sehumacher & Atkinson, > a ‘ -s : ; 7 a . a Supply Co., Tula. 
Gen. Cont Hoffman Bros., K - ; , } ’ 
City. Roof Cont.: Builders’ Supply 
- Tulsa, Okla. 


At the left: 
Building, Tulsa, Okla 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Continued 








New York | Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 








Cast iron: 
6 in. and heavier 


(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 

(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing card; 
freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. An additional 
5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing interests over those 


listed below.) 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.0.3. Chicago 
Butt Weld 
Ww rought: 


\% to 3 in 7 to5s4 & 38 to 45.1% 
Wto3in........ 2%to 414% 10.1 to 30.1% 


\% to 1% in 3414% 11.9 to 22.6% 
Galv., 4% to 1Min.... 74 +25 to 18! 5% +39.9to 4.6% 
ap Weld 





Steel: 
Black, 214 to 6 in 50 &% 41.1% 
Galv., 234 to 6 in 3714% 27.1% 
Iron: 
Black, 2% to 6 in 30 16% i8. &% 
Galv., 2} to 6in 174% 3.6% 


PLASTER 
Neat wall cemen t in 15-cent bags, per ton.... eee 3.5 20.00 18.50 to 20.00 
Finishing plaster. . aay ic " ee 5. 20.5 19.50 to 21.00 
Lath mortar, inc loth bags, per ton ‘ 


RADIATION 


Discount from list on standard heights 


REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill... . on . 3.00 to 4.5 
Medium steel from mill..... ‘ on ee er 2 . 3.00to4 


ROOFING MATERIAL 
Tacwed | felt paper: 
. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton... 

No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 

No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 

Rosin sized sheathing, per ton atediw aie 

Corrugated roofing, compen bev in. corrugation, over flat 

sheets, per 100 lbs........ caceah Fa ree 


SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand d 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand 


SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 

Pennsylvania: 

Best Bangor..... . $7.75 to $9.00 

No. 1 Bangor Ribbon is 6.75 to 7.00 

Pen Argyl inane sane 6.5 .25 

reer 10.5 .50 

No. 1 Chapman 6.25 7.25 
Vermont: 

No. 1 Sea Green......... con 4.25 .75 

Unfading Green cia ad 9.00 to 10.50 

Red oa 2.00 to 20.00 
Maine: 

Brownsville, U'f'g Black, No. 1 *12.00 

Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll . 0.92 

Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib 
Angles, 3 to 6 in 
Zees and tees 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill 


STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) 


STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft . 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per > sha sa. ft. 
— > \ eave stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thousand 


88 8333% 
88 88888 


SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight sheathing board, Te thousand sq. ft 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board are in 
rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide (100 sq. ft.). 


38 


WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 per 
thousand ft. for crating. 


























